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Letter from England 
By Frank M. Gardner * 


FTER the events of the last few weeks, 

to write placidly to you of public li- 
braries is, as you will agree, not easy. And 
to write to you of anything else is just as 
difficult. I wrote a letter to you in April 
which arrived too late for publication in the 
June issue of this journal. It was a good 
thing it did, for some remarks on the diff- 
culty of choosing war books when there was 
no apparent war would have been read by 
you at the same time as newspaper headlines 
announcing the death struggles of Holland, 
Belgium and France. I wrote of the co- 
operation of Britain and France, and its 
effects in education. Only two months ago, 
and today I read of the action of Oran. 
This nightmare offshoot of the French ca- 
pitulation is the bitterest result of all of the 
evil thing that arose in 1933. I think the 
capitulation of France meant more to pro- 
fessional and middle-class men like me than 
to any, because we knew France so well. 
The rich had travelled further. The poor 
had travelled only to Boulogne and Dunkirk 
and Ostend. But like thousands of other 
unimportant Englishmen, I know and love 
France and the French. I had -friends in 
Paris, on the Riviera, at Grenoble, Aix-les- 
Bains. I know what these friends think of 
the Germans, how they met my suggestions 
of friendship with Germany with the re- 
mark, invariable and unchanging, that the 
Boche was always the Boche. I know how 
they must feel as the German tanks roll 
down the Champs-Elysées. 


* Librarian, Borough of Luton Public Libraries, Luton, 
England. 


For what has happened we bear some 
of the blame. No Englishman wishes to 
escape it. We began this war with a crimi- 
nal complacency. We looked on it as a dis- 
tasteful necessity, to be got over with as 
little fuss as possible. As I told you, there 
was no flag-waving in England, and there is 
none now. We felt, in our hearts, that the 
Nazi regime was a ramshackle affair that 
would collapse when it met real resistance. 
We applauded the tactics of passive defence, 
with memories of Passchaendaele and the 
Somme. We did not realize we were fight- 
ing an enemy who recognized no moral code 
and respected no human rights. Like mil- 
lions of other Englishmen, I underestimated 
the German contempt for international opin- 
ion. At the time of the first German threat 
against Holland, I scoffed at it, saying that 
even the Germans would not dare again in- 
vade a country with which they had no pos- 
sible quarrel. The French saw, but had not 
the means, their leaders saw, but had not 
the will. We had the means but did not see. 

Well, our eyes have been opened, and our 
task is so much the greater. I think I can 
honestly say that every Englishman now 
knows that he is the chief enemy, that if he 
fails, there will be no escape. The thought, 
in our present mood, is a source of comfort, 
not of terror. That is the mood of England 
today, and it has changed our lives very con- 
siderably. But you must not think, because 
we are facing invasion, and this country is 
being turned into an enormous machine for 
waging war, that life does not go on nor- 
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mally on the surface. There are a lot of 
uniforms, but the faces are still cheerful. 
We are rationed for many foodstuffs, but 
the shops are still full of goods (and we are 
not eating horsemeat, as I saw in one New 
York paper). Women are still having babies 
and children are still learning arithmetic. 
We have even, in the midst of war, launched 
a great new youth movement which should 
change and improve our adolescent life con- 
siderably as it gets under way. It would be 
idle and silly to pretend that life is really 
normal. We all of us have some job in ad- 
dition to our own, and one is reminded 
hundreds of times a day by the absence of 
signposts, the buckets outside front doors, 
the almost blank hoardings, the omnibuses 
without destination boards, the sandbagged 
defence’ posts, of the upheaval that is taking 
place. But there is no sign of panic, no 
tendency to hysteria. Man, especially the 
Englishman, is an adaptable animal. He 
assimilates and surmounts new conditions. 

Public libraries carry on as usual despite 
ever increasing problems. Book prices rise, 
staffs get depleted, new demands come 
along. Every morning there are more and 
more letters in the post marked O.H.M.S. 
The question of book prices is probably the 
most difficult we shall have to face in the 
coming year. So far general prices have 
risen about 15 to 20 per cent. Another rise 
is inevitable soon, and with the advent of 
the proposed purchase tax books may soon 
be 50-75 per cent dearer than they were a 
year ago. Strenuous efforts are being made 
to exempt books from the proposd tax, and 
some very eminent men, headed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, have pointed out that 
not only is the export trade in books both a 
moral and material help to our war effort, 
but access to books should be hampered as 
little as possible within the country. I am 
doubtful whether their efforts will be at- 
tended with much success, however. Apart 
from the question of price, the shortage of 
paper makes one wonder how many books 
will be published at all this autumn. So far 
as I can see, the first books to suffer will be 
the cheap editions, which have already be- 
come something of a burden to publishers 
through the success of the “paper-backs.”’ 
Already some famous publishers have an- 
nounced the discontinuance of some “‘lines’’ 
of fiction, and it may be that what is known 
as the “library” edition is doomed to dis- 
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appearance. And what will the public li- 
braries do then, poor things? 


Book Trade Revolution 


Looking further ahead, I think we may 
be seeing the first phase of a complete revo- 
lution in the English book trade. The book- 
seller and publisher have been keeping their 
heads above water with difficulty for many 
years, and the book trade was in a mess be- 
cause it tried to sell books cheaply to the big 
circulating libraries and expensively to the 
public—a doubly wrong policy. A change 
had to come eventually from the production 
of books for loan to production for individ- 
ual purchase. The first blow came with the 
rise of the book clubs. Some clubs can now 
sell 100,000 copies of a book at a low price. 
The next blow came with the establishment 
of the Penguin books, at sixpence each. The 
war will perhaps give a final push. With- 
out it, the Penguins might ultimately have 
failed, as similar ventures have failed. But 
war, with its demand for cheap books for 
the troops, for cheap books to those who 
can no longer afford expensive ones, and 
above all for topical books, has firmly estab- 
lished them. This phenomenon of the topi- 
cal book interests me greatly, since I remem- 
ber too well the literary history of the last 
war. I have personally supervised in the 
several libraries I have known, the removal 
to storage or the wastepaper merchant of 
stacks of books about that period. Accounts 
of invasions, incomplete accounts of battles, 
amateur strategy and professional but super- 
annuated tactics, insipid poetry and insuffer- 
able essays—I know it all too well. The 
same phenomenon is repeating itself. There 
is an account of the battle of the River Plate, 
another of the Narvik episode, neither ac- 
curate, and containing no more facts than 
have appeared in the newspaper, but both 
priced at seven shillings and sixpence. There 
is an account of the Finnish war that ap- 
peared before the war was over. There are 
books on the Balkans and the Near East 
which will be useless in a month or two if 
not as I write. All of it is material a public 
library is asked for, but which it hesitates 
to buy. But along with this too expen- 
sive material there are a number of small, 
well-written, unpadded, and cheap semi- 
pamphlets that answer the purpose as well 
if not better than expensive books. The 
essence of a book is that it should be perma- 
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nent, as compared with a periodical, but in 
their struggle to be one ahead of the next, 
man the publishers have increasingly for-: 
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fiction only forms about 25 per cent of the 
normal .issue. ; There, has been, , increased 
sthatling : of “ refigigns-and° puse :Hterature— 


gotten that. Now the pendulum is swmg-"** very ‘ndticeable ‘ittdeed’ if teligidh." There is 
ing the other way. The progress of this +-a ,considerable interest. in bagks about the 


revolution should be interesting. 
mean the end of the circulating library. It 
may even mean the end of the “popular” 
policy of the public library. But any move- 
ment which will put books in the homes of 
the people is to be welcomed. 


Importance o f Librarianshi p 


Whatever difficulties we encounter in the 
purchase of books, I do not think that public 
libraries will cease to operate until they are 
forced to by bombing or invasion. A state- 
ment has already been made in the House of 
Commons that public libraries are considered 
of national importance, and their functions 
will be protected, while on the latest list of 
reserved occupations librarians are specific- 
ally reserved from military service. For 
many reasons, reading is becoming the 
chosen form of recreation. There are re- 
strictions on travel and motoring, sport has 
ceased to exist, and men who have put in a 
long day’s work and finished the evening 
with a spade in the garden are not inclined 
to take their wives out to the cinema or 
theatre. The radio alternates between sheer 
puerility and a determination continually to 
remind us of what is happening, when, for 
a few hours each day, we want to forget it. 
I find that, the more directly concerned a 
man’s job is with the war, the less he wants 
to hear about it off duty. The limit on the 
radio was reached last night, when a run- 
ning commentary was broadcast on an air 
battle over the English Channel. Exciting, 
but the deaths of brave men should not be 
described as a sporting event. 


The book that can be taken up and put 
down as one is interrupted, that can help 
one to forget the war for a little while, be- 
comes more and more a necessity. My an- 
nual report on my own library, which in- 
cludes the first six months of the war, shows 
the largest increase of reading in the li- 
brary’s thirty years history, and these sum- 
mer months, in which we are usually at our 
slackest, are as busy as January and Febru- 
ary. The new directions that reading takes 
in wartime are interesting. Fifty per cent of 
the increase is in non-fiction, although non- 
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Jast war, sand tipdélitigal historys*aqd in the 
“new subject of federal union. Subjects that 
are indirectly concerned with wartime have 
had to be specially reinforced. Books on 
vegetable gardening are in tremendous de- 
mand, while flower gardening is neglected 
—a complete reversal of the position of a 
year ago. Cookery books become more 
fashionable with rationing, and the return 
to employment creates a new demand for 
technical literature. In fiction, one curious 
phenomenon is the decline of interest in the 
detective story, which I think will be re- 
placed by the story of pure adventure. But 
there is no other tendency noticeable in our 
reserve lists, unless the great interest in his- 
torical novels means that readers enjoy get- 
ting away from the present into the past. 
Alongside with the increasing work of 
keeping up morale by providing reading, 
the information side of library work is our 
other contribution to national service. In- 
formation Bureaus are working overtime, 
with each day new types of inquiry coming 
in. At the beginning of the war we were 
inundated with inquiries about soldiers’ al- 
lowances and evacuated children. Then the 
Red Cross scheme for messages to enemy 
countries began to operate, and as new coun- 
tries came under the shadow this work in- 
creased. My own library now handles mes- 
sages to relatives in France, Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, and Belgium. Latterly there 
have been inquiries about prisoners of war, 
and casualties, since the library indexes all 
lists of prisoners of war broadcast by the 
German radio, and files all lists of casual- 
ties. More and more organizations created 
by the war designate the Public Library Ad- 
vice Bureau as their official source of infor- 
mation locally, which all creates more work. 
Since you have woken up to the necessity 
for preparation for war on a big scale, I 
should say that you also had better start or- 
ganizing on the library front. For the first 
task of libraries you already have the means, 
but for the dispensing of information, you 
need government recognition that the public 
libraries are official sources of information. 
And the time to organize on a national basis 
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is now. Otherwise you may find public li- 
braries overlooked when the time comes. 


I find’ 2 fagcinatjh Buk a Jitthé vistuibtpg 


to watth #dur “reactions: thsohigh thé Amezi-*.. 
can press as the war <louds roll nearer and ,, 
nearer to ydu..", Yu saré:Sdigy, thisoligh" bk- ; 
actly thé *sdme pltas¢ as* we “went throwgh** 


after Munich—the same ‘“‘windup,” the same 
“jitteriness,” and the same gloomy view of 
the future of civilization. Admitted that the 
catastrophe that is sweeping through the 
world has the speed and destructiveness of 
the forest fire; admitted that where man has 
turned to fight the evil he has so far been 
crushed and beaten, in Abyssinia, China, 
Norway, Poland, Finland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and France, and where he has accepted 
without fighting he has still been crushed, 
in Czechoslovakia and Rumania. Admit all 
these things, and there is still the immense 
bulwark behind you that right must and 
shall triumph over wrong. While you say, 
“It's nothing to do with me,” or, “It’s too 
late to do anything,”’ the buttress is not felt, 
but with the evil faced, it becomes a source 
of strength and resolution. 


We in England have turned to fight, and 
now, when we face the worst, it doesn’t 
really look so bad. I know, from my own in- 
tellectual experience, that the repulsion from 
war springs partly from the natural fear of 
war, and it is only recently that I, and 
people like me, have realized that there are 
worse things than war. I have found also 
that it doesn’t need supermen to stand up to 
Hitler, if the will is there. You, reading 
the horrifying descriptions of the Flanders 
battles, and seeing the dreadful pictures in 
Life and Time, may well ask yourselves how 
men can face such sheer efficiency of de- 
struction as this. But to speak to men who 
were in Flanders and came back from Dun- 
kirk is a fortifying experience, for one 
realizes that men are able to go into this kind 
of warfare, to joke about it afterwards, and 
be ready to go into it again, their purpose 
intensified and not shattered by what they 
have seen. The American press, and no 
press, can describe more than what is hap- 
pening outside men’s minds. It cannot de- 
scribe the process of conscience set at work 
inside men’s minds by the bombing of the 
city of Rotterdam and the slaughter of 
30,000 innocent civilians, the machine gun- 
ning of refugees, the planned setting up of 
confusion so that efficiency can be yet more 
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efficient in its devilish task. I believe in 
conscience, and I believe that shame will 
seyentually settle in the hearts of those hard- 
sfaced men whose pictures appear in the 
issue of Life for Jume 10. But conscience 
and sympathy are not enough. If you 
eventually find yourselves by our side, which 
is not propaganda but a straightforward 
hope, it will be, I also hope, not because the 
protection of the British fleet is vital to your 
interests, but because that slaughter is, 
among other things, on your conscience, 
and you are ready to give it expression. 


The American Attitude 


May I at the risk of endangering our 
friendship, say why I say this? British 
people are puzzled and hurt at your attitude 
to this struggle. They cannot reconcile your 
very obvious sympathy with your equally ob- 
vious determination not to risk contamina- 
tion by the smell of war. I know that we 
took a long time to bring us to war, but you 
did say some nasty things about our “‘ap- 
peasement,” you know. I read the other day 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s reply to the question 
whether American ships would bring Eng- 
lish children to safety. She said, “I don’t 
think that we could do that. It might in- 
volve us in war.” A very correct statement, 
no doubt, from a diplomatic point of view. 
But it did not seem the same Mrs. Roosevelt 
speaking who stood up to bitter criticism in 
her own country when she invited Marian 
Anderson to the White House. Not that I 
personally think American or any other ships 
should take our children away. One of our 
war aims is the preservation of national 
ways of life and the right to bring up our 
children as Englishmen, and if we ship away 
our English mothers and their children, we 
are defending an empty fortress. Someone 
I know very well who is having a baby soon 
was recently asked if she minded very much 
having it in wartime. She replied, “If all 
Englishwomen stopped having babies during 
the war, we might as well stop the war, be- 
cause there would be no future of England 
to fight for.” 

But that is by the way. What I am get- 
ting at is that I should like to know more of 
what individual Americans are thinking, and 
my correspondence has dropped off since 
the war began. I shall try to reply to all 
letters, and answer any questions I am al- 
lowed to. 





Ears and the Library 


IMPLICATIONS IN THE SCHOOL USE OF RADIO 


By Willard A. Heaps * 


O state that the use of audio aids to 

learning is to form an important ma- 
terial of instruction in the future seems 
almost an aphorism. The influences of 
radio, already felt in the extra-curricular and 
home life of students, bids fair to invade the 
very classroom itself as an accepted part of 
the learning process rather than as a frill, as 
it is at present so often considered. Even 
its most ardent partisans will admit, how- 
ever, that it can never hope to become the 
substitute for the present tools of learning 
presented in the printed page, but is rather 
to be considered a new tool like the text- 
book, blackboard, visual aids, or the field 
trip, to be used when needed for enrichment 
of school experiencing. In its favor are 
the arguments that radio can bring the world 
into the classroom, to be used as a supple- 
mentary experience, as a stimulus to activity 
and further study. Learning becomes more 
realistic and vital and more acutely related 
to the problem of the individual when the 
sense of reality is brought into the classroom 
with vividness and the pupil feels an active 
participant and observer in realistic experi- 
encing. Because radio can span time and 
distance, recreating the past and present, it 
can help the teacher throw new light, new 
vividness of meaning, upon facts that may 
already be partly familiar. The prime pur- 
pose of radio in the school, then, is to be 
considered as to stimulate rather than inform. 
No other educational tool can present the 
unrivalled opportunity for young people to 
be present at history in the making and to 
hear the past called up with astounding 
reality. Radio is here to stay and the future 
will be rich in the possibilities of its use in 
schools. Recent evidence in the findings 
of the School of Public and International 
Affairs of Princeton University two-year sur- 
vey of radio influence reveals that more 
rather than fewer people read books because 
of radio, so its power as a competitor is 
considerably minimized. Progressive schools 
have been quick to realize the potentialities 
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of radio and to capitalize upon them in 
curricular subjects. The school library must 
enter the picture because as one of the co- 
ordinating agencies within the school, its 
essential and basic purpose is to enrich the 
curriculum and supply reference materials. 
This expected growth suggests a develop- 
ment far beyond present expectations. It 
is well to become prophetic and visionary in 
attempting to set the stage for its future 
audio work. It is possible, and in some 
cases well-nigh probable, that the library 
may eventually have six functions in the 
radio program of the school—as Publicity 
Agent, Materials Bureau, Transcription Li- 
brary, Script Library, Broadcasting Center, 
and Listening Center. 


Publicity Agent 


A common plaint of teachers is that they 
are unable to sort out from the wealth of 
radio offerings those programs which might 
prove valuable for subject uses. It is reason- 
able to expect the librarian to gather com- 
plete information on network and _ local 
offerings and to distribute to classrooms a 
list of broadcasts for class use.1 The bul- 
letin board of the central room should con- 
tain the listings of the major networks, 
NBC Presents, CBS Student Guide, the 
WOR Weekly Guide, the News Letter of 
the Ohio State University Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, and the semi-annual 
“American Radio Calendar” of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 
Such publicity might aid in the out-of-school 
listening of pupils, as well as stimulate the 
use of radio within classrooms of the school 
and in assignments for home listening. A 
brief listening calendar might be mimeo- 
gtaphed and distributed to all teachers as 
a service. Notice of special programs might 
be included in the school newspaper. It is 
only reasonable that the library may serve 
as such a clearing house on listening infor- 
mation. 

1 Aa example of what a librarian might do is found 
in Harrison, Margaret. What's on the air? Progressive 


Education, v.16, p. 504-7, November 1939. See also 
Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 14, p. 324-5, December 1939. 








Materials Bureau 


One of the features of the use of radio 
in schools is that programs are expected to 
stimulate reading and discussion. Many 
programs are specifically organized for such 
later follow-up activity. Assignments of 
home listening often include correlated read- 
ing, in-school listening generally requires 
it. The school library with its central book 
collection becomes an indispensable source 
of such book, periodical, and pamphlet ma- 
terial. When the resources of the library 
reveal inadequacies in certain topics in which 
interest bai hein stimulated through broad- 
casts, the librarian must know sources of 
further information and gather material for 
class use. As an aid to classrooms the li- 
brarian often sends collections for use under 
the guidance of the teacher as an immediate 
follow-up of the broadcast. An alert li- 
brarian will publicize particular broadcasts 
with specific exhibits in the central library. 
She should be prepared to compile reading 
lists on any individual program in which 
there has been an interest, for such stimula- 
tion of reading, recreational or curricular, is 
a part of her definite function. 

A most important aspect of this problem 
is the responsibility for obtaining the wealth 
of material offered by the broadcasting com- 
panies in the form of study guides, work 
sheets, teachers manuals, and mimeographed 
and printed copies of dramas and addresses. 
Many programs offer such materials at little 
or no cost. 


The Columbia University Press issues guides 
and publications on many programs of both net- 
works, including Pilgrimage of Poetry, Great 
Plays, The Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour, 
Ideas That Came True, The World is Yours 
(weekly periodical), On Your Job (manual and 
scripts), Town Meeting (Bulletin of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air), Science on the March, 
Americans at Work, Story Behind the Headlines 
(scripts), Foundations of Democracy, Gallant 
American Women (scripts), Human Nature in 
Action (scripts), Torch of Progress (scripts), and 
Echoes of History (scripts). Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System issues its Teachers Manual and Class- 
room Guide to the American School of the Air, 
while the University of Chicago issues pamphlets 
on the university's Round Table. The National 
Art Society offers a workbook for use in connec- 
tion with the program Art for Your Sake, and 
four series of color reproductions for accompany- 
ing use and display. 
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Many programs announce that copies of 
addresses may be obtained by writing to sta- 
tions; the school librarian should be alert to 
request these. Nor is it enough to obtain 
these manuals and aids; the librarian should 
check in the accompanying bibliographies 
those titles which are in the library, and, if 
broadcasts or series are to be used by teach- 
ers, should order additional pamphlet and 
book material, and prepare reading lists on 
what is available. 


Transcription Library 


Looking to the future, the school library 
has an entirely mew service to offer, as yet 
almost completely umnecessary—a service 
which will require the development of new 
professional techniques for care and admin- 
istration and an increase in library appro- 
priations, and will change the essential 
quality of library service. For, if radio 
broadcasting is to be of use in furthering the 
cause of education, some method must be 
devised wherein programs may be available 
at any time, in order to overcome the dual 
objections of teachers at present that sched- 
uled programs neither fit into a particular 
course program at the time of the airing, nor 
are they broadcast at the right hour of the 
day for class use. An added objection is 
that the teacher is unable to know the 
subject and treatment before the actual 
broadcast, so that she is often unable to 
make use of it. 

The solution to this problem is the 
furnishing of recordings or transcriptions. 
Transcriptions are radio broadcasts recorded, 
usually on sixteen-inch records to be played 
on studio-type phonographs, with a turntable 
revolving at the rate of 33 1-3 revolutions 
per minute. They are usually taken directly 
off the air at the time of the performance. 


It is interesting to note that Mrs. Vincent 
Astor and several friends recently presented to 
the Music Division of the New York Public 
Library a complete set of the Toscanini broad- 
casts of the 1938-39 season, to be played two or 
three times annually, thus retaining and repro- 
ducing the reality of an actual broadcasting ex- 
perience. Phonograph records have already been 
used widely in schools,’ from the old recordings 
used to teach music appreciation to the Mercury 
Theatre—Orson Welles’ text recordings of three 
Shakespeare plays. A recently issued set of three 


2See Ginsberg, Walter. Recordings for high-school 
— English Journal, v.29, p. 134-40, February 
1 e 
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LISTENING Is FUN THE WORLD OVER 


twelve-inch records with a running time of twenty- 
five minutes has been issued by the World Book 
Company under the title “Then War Came: 
1939,” which includes commentary and record- 
ings of the speeches of Hitler, Chamberlain, and 
Daladier taken from their historic broadcasts. 
The National Vocarium is a series of five albums 
with recordings of many famous voices of the 
past, including Wilson, Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Edison. 


But these are issued in the usual twelve- 
inch plates which have not proven satis- 
factory for radio recordings or transcriptions 
because they have to be changed too often. 

The transcriptions play for fifteen minutes 
on each side with special oversize turntables. 
Because of their unavailability at present, the 
future seems to offer possibilities for tre- 
mendous development. Possibly transcrip- 
tions will be issued in two forms—for the 
regular type of home or school phonograph, 
with a turntable revolving at the rate of 78 
revolutions per minute, each side playing 
from three and one-half to five minutes, and 
for the studio-type phonograph, each side 
playing fifteen minutes. An inexpensive 
phonograph of the studio type may be 
developed so that schools may enjoy the 
advantage of records that play uninterrupted- 
ly for fifteen minutes on each side. 

Plans are, however, definitely under way 
by both of the major broadcasting com- 


panies. The Columbia Broadcasting System 
is planning to distribute on a cost basis 
recordings of outstanding CBS educational 
features, including the American School of 
the Air. They are to be made available 
through the Progressive Educational Associa- 
tion Service Center, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. The National Broadcasting 
Company is at present experimenting with 
actual NBC program recordings in the school 
systems of Greenwich, Conn., Elizabeth, 
N.J., and Philadelphia. 


Recordings of such programs as Great Plays, 
Pilgrimage of Poetry, Meet Mr. Weeks, Adven- 
tures in Reading, Ideas That Came True, and 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air will prob- 
ably be available at the beginning of the school 


year 1940-41. The Association of School Film 
Libraries, following a questionnaire sent to teach- 
ers and school administrators, has completed 
arrangements for making disc recordings of twelve 
selected broadcasts of the Cavalcade of America 
series, the NBC Tuesday evening feature sponsored 
by duPont. Four programs are already available— 
Constitution of the U.S., Francis Scott Key, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Poet. Later eight additional broadcasts will be 
recorded. The commercial message has been 
deleted, leaving each program approximately 
twenty-six minutes in length. The U.S. Office of 
Education has for loan a series of twenty-four 
transcriptions of the Americans All—Immigrants 
All series broadcast in 1939 over 104 CBS stations. 
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These may be purchased at cost price. Columbia 
also has demonstration programs of the American 
School of the Air which are obtainable on free 
loan. 


It is probable that educational recordings 
will be made in quantity by commercial com- 
panies if the demand warrants the necessary 
investment in the venture. No wide use 
of sound materials at all comparable to 
visual materials on the high-school level can 
be expected until such recordings are avail- 
able at a reasonable cost. 

Many schools are at present making their 
own recordings by taking programs “‘off the 
air’; these acetate recordings may be played 
fifty times. The blank records cost about 
two dollars each and a half hour may be 
recorded. Large schools with playback ma- 
chines, a recording machine, and a few 
blanks can thus build up a genuine program 
in audio-education. Transcription play-back 
equipment will make it possible to use these 
materials when and as needed. This equip- 
ment ranges in price from $110 to $135 
complete. 

The production of transcriptions, either 
commercially or home-made, will enable stu- 
dents to relive great events of our time and 
the past, and the development of the docu- 
mentary broadcast, as in the broadcasts 
during the Czechoslovakian crisis and the 
beginning of the current European war, the 
coronation of George VI of England, the 
famous speeches of President Roosevelt, and 
the wealth of other history-making addresses, 
will be preserved for pupils much as the 
former March of Time broadcasts did on the 
air. Housing them in the school library as 
the natural storage place for such materials 
will permit free distribution to classrooms 
as needed for specific subject uses. 

The service of the transcription library 
will necessitate the development of new 
techniques in storage and care. Special cases 
will be needed for the oversize records, 
special catalogs must be devised which will 
locate recordings by participants, specific 
topics, subject usefulness, and general 
analysis. Furthermore, if records are to be 
purchased from the library budget, addi- 
tional resources will be needed to be added 
to the existing fund for books, periodicals, 
binding, newspapers, pamphlets, and sup- 
plies. If recordings are to priced at from 
$2 to $3.50 each, budget estimates in the 
future must provide for the increase over 
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comparative cost of books. Librarians will 
need to make a decision whether such cost 
is comparable to an equal investment in 
printed materials. 


Script Library 


The library will naturally become a 
depository for actual scripts, whether pre- 
pared by students or available from broad- 
casting companies as examples of programs 
actually sent over the airwaves. The use of 
the script as a form of literary creation, in 
respect to news broadcasts, addresses, forum 
and debate discussions, and radio drama, 
will possibly come to be an essential part of 
English instruction. When such scripts are 
written in English classes, they should be 
retained as examples of creative student 
work. Mimeographed scripts of many cur- 
rent programs are being issued as a part of 
a ot publishing program undertaken by 
the Columbia University Press in coordina- 
tion with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. These are valuable not only from the 
standpoint of form, but also for their content, 
and as examples of scripts actually produced: 


Americans at Work 
Echoes of History 
Gallant American Women 
Human Nature in Action 
On Your Job 

Science on the March 
World is Yours 


Story Behind the Headlines 
Torch of Progress 
Town Meeting 


Dramas: 


Addresses: 


The United States Office of Education has 
published thirteen scripts from their broad- 
casts, in addition to the catalog of the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange which 
lists hundreds of scripts available for loan 
and production. Books containing radio 
dramas, designed specifically for air pur- 
poses, such as those of the Columbia 
Workshop and Archibald MacLeish, and 
the recently published Best Broadcasts of 
1938-39 (comp. by Max Wylie, Whittlesey 
House, 1940), as well as books on the 
technique of radio production and writing 
will be needed in great numbers. 





* Let freedom ring! thirteen radio scripts adapted for 
use in classroom, on stage, or before microphone. Wash. 
Govt. printing office, 1937 (U.S. Office of Education 


Bulletin 1937, no. 32). 
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Broadcasting Center 


Coordinate with the development of script 
writing as a school activity has come the 
growth of pupil broadcasting. Both cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular study of broad- 
casting is now accepted, the former mainly 
through English and social science courses, 
the latter through radio clubs. School sys- 
tems which have their own broadcasting 
systems use talent largely from the schools 
themselves. Many schools offer credit courses 
for such participation, including apprecia- 
tion, script-writing, and production. Other 
schools produce programs which are sent to 
the classrooms. For such work a central 
broadcasting studio, generally glass-enclosed, 
is required. The principal's office, at present 
the usual place, often proves an unfavorable 
location. What might be the possibilities of 
centering such activities in a glass-enclosed 
studio in the library suite, similar to the 
conference rooms now existing? This would 
also facilitate the use of the library as a 
listening center (subsequently discussed) 
which would permit all broadcasting, record- 
ing, and receiving equipment to be assembled 
in one place. Under such centralization of 
physical equipment all audio activities would 
be centered in the library or in an adjoining 
room. 

Such recording instruments as the school 
possessed would need to be near this broad- 
casting center. Student broadcasts would be 
recorded as an aid in the study of speech 
and production. Voice tests might be made. 

It is altogether possible that recordings 
and programs might be distributed to class- 
rooms through the central radio-phonograph 
combination in the studio adjoining the li- 
brary which already houses the collection of 
transcriptions and scripts. Many persons 
will claim that this is not a function of the 
library, but they must readily admit that the 
library of the future may be expected to 
undertake such activity. 


Listening Center 


Because of its strategic location, the school 
library might be considered an excellent 
location for a listening center, with ears in 
the library. Most classrooms are able to 
afford merely a small portable set through 
which the best broadcasts are not advan- 
tageously heard. Such sets are necessary be- 
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cause they are inexpensive and must be 
stored during the summer vacation. The 
central receiver and distributor might be 
placed in the library or in an adjoining 
room. Many programs on short wave bands 
may be received only through larger and 
expensive sets. Since the school auditorium 
often lacks the intimacy required for success- 
ful listening, it might seem logical to have 
group listening in the library room itself 
or in an adjoining classroom which might 
possess acoustical qualities superior to any 
individual classroom. Again, simultaneous 
listening by more than one class requires 
the larger room. The question of what to 
do with readers and library book users 
during such periods may require limitation 
of library reading attendance or period 
closing, but such adaptations must be made. 

Radio musical programs have already been 
introduced in several California high school 
libraries and study halls as an undertone. 
Exponents of this practice claim that the 
library thus approximates home study condi- 
tions. The growth of informal radio listen- 
ing groups requires sufficient space and 
adequate acoustics and equipment. 

If the library is to become the depository 
for transcriptions it may be necessary to 
furnish playback machines with earphones 
and large-size turntables as a part of its 
service, so that students may carry out listen- 
ing assignments for class or individual 
reports outside of the class period. Because 
of the nature of the records, they must be 
listened to in school. It may be necessary 
to have pupils sign up for the use of the 
playback machines during certain periods, 
and to issue transcriptions and recordings as 
books are now loaned. 

If the central distributing set were located 
in the library, the transcriptions to be sent 
to classrooms (if they did not individually 
possess the playback machines) might be 
played from the library room and wired to 
the classroom. In such cases the specialist 
in the operation of the set would be closely 
associated with the library, and the audio 
activities would be near the materials of the 
program. 

The flights of fancy necessary to envision 
the library’s participation in the future audio 
program of the school may at present seem 
totally illogical and hostile to current library 
ideals of service and conceptions of its scope. 

(Continued on page 27) 





What Books for the Newcomer? 
By Natalie Schretter * 


OVER eighty thousand refugees from 
Greater Germany are now living in the 
United States: Jews, Catholics, Protestants; 
college professors and those with a folk 
school education. These are the figures of 
the U.S. Immigration Department. Never 
in the history of America have so many 
people with such a high standard of educa- 
tion and culture come to our shores in such 
a short space of time. The librarian, the 
teacher, the friend of the newcomer is con- 
stantly being asked to recommend a book: 
something easy to read, interesting! 


For the past six years I have been teach- 
ing English to the foreign-born, and in that 
period I have taught English to several 
hundred of the new immigration. Living a 
lifetime in what is now locally called The 
Fifth Reich, on a street jocularly called 
Frankfurter Strasse, I know these people in 
their homes and social groups as well as I 
know their American relatives. The rela- 
tion of teacher and adult students of English 
is peculiarly intimate. Not only do they 
bring economic, social, and family problems 
for solution, but to the observing teacher 
every lesson is an intelligence test of the 
student’s mental workings, his vocabulary, 
his stock of ideas, his point of view—not 
only what he says, but what is behind what 
he says. 


Just as it takes a strong effort of will not 
to raise our voices when talking to a person 
who does not speak our language fluently, 
so it takes a special mental effort when we 
think “foreigner” not to think of the mental 
and educational limitations of the people we 
have become accustomed to think of under 
that heading. Of course, all these people 
are not Nobel Prize winners or adeee 
millionaires. A favorite story among them 
is that of the dogs who were discussing 
their former status in the old world. Said 
a dachshund, “In Germany, I was a gray- 
hound.” However, the standards of educa- 
tion and good taste in reading is very high 
and this should be taken into consideration 
when answering the newcomers’ questions in 
regard to reading matter. 


* Teacher of adults, Chicago, Illinois. 


There is nothing that adds to one’s self- 
respect like reading through a book in a 
foreign language. It is one of life's great 
experiences. In learning a language, one 
grows, as it were by explosions. A bit of 
excitement will push one along further than 
months of plugging. I have seen in a group 
of German doctors, discussing heredity and 
environment, a medic, barely a week off the 
boat, spring into the discussion, because not 
even the bar of a foreign tongue could 
restrain him. One night in class I had a 
bad cold, and walking home with me, a dear 
old German doctor, shy and tongue-tied in 
the class-room, argued and scolded me into 
promising to go to my physician the next 
day. Finally he said, “Now you will be 
well and I have had a fine English lesson.” 

When students tell me, “I dreamed in 
English last night,’’ then I rejoice greatly 
and when they say, ‘““My wife and I had a 
fight in English,” then I know my teaching 
job is about over. 


Reading a Book Through 


Reading a complete book through, with 
enjoyment, is one of those explicative ex- 
periences and the book chosen must not be 
too difficult. It should be interesting in 
subject-matter, the language easy, and the 
style beguiling. The page should be broken 
up into short paragraphs. Long paragraphs 
are an impossible strain in a new language. 

I remember well when I finished reading . 
André Maurois, Life of Edward VII in 
French. I read it to myself and then read 
a translation to my mother. The subject 
matter was interesting because I know the 
period depicted, the language was easy, and 
the dictionary was at rest. My chest expan- 
sion rose to the danger point. But pride 
goes before a fall. “Go to,” said I, “I will 
read Anatole France’s Colas Breugnon in 
the original and savor all its virtues. Now 
Colas is a dear friend and I know his 
witticisms and adventures by heart, but when 
I tried to read him in the original, I realized 
what a poor knowledge of French I had and 
was thoroughly discouraged. Many figures 
of — and idiomatic expressions are a 
stumbling block to the foreign reader. 
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Familiar Books 


One of the oldest tricks in learning a new 
language is to take a book with which one 
is thoroughly familiar and read it in the 
new tongue. Ben Franklin and countless 
others have taken the Bible. Schlieman, the 
man who dug up ancient Troy, learned his 
Greek with Paul and Virginia as a pre- 
liminary text-book. Instead of the Bible, I 
should recommend a child’s book of Bible 
stories. I have used one in classes and 
found the educated and uneducated alike 
interested. I remember a Hungarian girl 
of meagre intellectual equipment. She was 
having a hard time until Adam and Eve 
woke her up and when she saw the picture 
entitled “Lot's Wife’’ she beamingly burst 
out, “Lot's wife, she got salt!’ In a couple 
of months she was reading the newspapers 
with pleasure. The edition of Moulton’s 
Reader’s Bible which comes in pocket size 
might be very useful and colloquial transla- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments might 
well be substituted for the familiar King 
James, keeping in mind a translation by a 
modern American rather than by an English- 
man. 

Mrs. Browning says in Aurora Leigh, “It 

is not well to try to get too much even from 
a book.” I think with newcomers a mistake 
is made in trying to get both English and 
subject matter at the same time. Leave 
Constitution and the three parts of govern- 
ment till later on. Read what interests. 
Cover lots of printed matter. Cookbooks 
are splendid material. The Settlement Cook 
Book has been thumbed by thousands of 
emigres; a Viennese woman reading the 
directions for making sponge cake knows 
the plot of the story beforehand, so to 
speak. 
The universal favorites of childhood are 
worth looking into. It is always possible to 
get them in words of one syllable. A 
simplified edition should be chosen. Robin- 
son Crusoe is known to every European 
child as well as he is to us, so is Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Swiss Family Robinson, Heidi. 
More Germans have read Fenimore Cooper 
than Americans of this generation. 


It is possible that teachers and librarians 
are leaning backward in their fear of insult- 
ing the feelings of foreigners by offering 
them children’s books. Some of the old 
fashioned children’s books insult the intelli- 
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gence of children no less than adults, but 
today the trend in children’s books is all 
toward good commonsense materials and 
treatment. For instance, The Social Science 
Series will tell grandfather something of the 
newest developments in aeronautics or the 
electric milking of cows. The Newbery 
prize-winning stories would fascinate any- 
one. The Young Revolutionist (China) is 
an excellent novel and Hitty, that beloved 
doll, lives through a hundred years of Amer- 
ican history. The more intelligent and edu- 
cated the foreigner, the less bother he makes 
over reading children’s books. Besides, he 
doesn’t always need to know the book was 
written for children if the title and format 
does not give it away. 

In analyzing the reading value of a book 
for the newcomer one must consider three 
classes of readers; men who have attended 
gymnasium and know Latin, the educated 
women who learned French and English at 
school, and the people who went only to 
folk school. 


Surface Culture 


Especially with German women one must 
be on guard not to be mislead by a general 
surface culture. Many, especially of the 
older German women whose male relatives 
are thoroughly educated, have had practically 
no real intellectual training at all. After 
primary school, they attended finishing 
schools where they learned mainly manners 
and housekeeping and, of course, music. | 
have a strong impression that the German 
women, with the exception of the younger 
ones who went to coeducational institutions, 
have had very much poorer education than 
the men. The teaching of English since 
1914 has probably been poorer than before 
that date. After the Great War Englishmen 
were replaced by Germans as teachers of 
English, with a subsequent deterioration 
in results. I have met many mothers 
and daughters of equal education and the 
mothers’ knowledge of English was more 
thorough and their accent better than the 
daughters’. However, many of the German 
women are omnivorous readers. 


A person who knows Latin can read a 
book like Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith with 
its largely Latin vocabulary more easily than 
he can read a Grimm’s fairy tale suited to 
the reading ability of an eight year old 
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American child. A technical book in one’s 
own subject is always easiest to read. An 
educated German uses a large percentage of 
words of Latin origin. The simple language 
of everyday life takes away the advantage 
of the well educated. An interesting thing 
to note is the fact that antique words in 
English are often similar to German words. 
For example, the Biblical phrase, “man 
waxeth old like a garment,” or the waxing 
and waning moon. “Waxen” is a German 
equivalent for the word “grows,” so that 
the cultured person unconsciously takes ad- 
vantage of this fact in translation. 

The use of children’s vocabularies as a 
guide in book selection for the foreigner 
leads to errors in judgment. The adult has 
a range of interests so much bigger than the 
child’s. For example, the word “inflation” 
would not be in a fourth grader’s vocabulary, 
but the simplest minded old German haus- 
frau knows what it means only too well, 
just as an illiterate slum dweller in Chicago 
or New York knows what “relief client’ 
means, though to a British schoolmarm that 
expression might seem highly technical ter- 
minology. We must also remember that 
long words are no harder to carry in the 
mind than short ones, that familiar abstract 
words are as easy to remember as concrete 
ones. The word “constitution” is a port- 
manteau word, carrying a whole complex of 
ideas and is much easier to remember than 
“train’’ or “cow.” 


International Words 


Many words are international. At a given 
moment in history, ideas and the words that 
give them “a local habitation and a name’’ 
fly around the world on wings. The word 
“international” is itself a word international- 
ly understood. Military and scientific words 
are international. The language of ships 
and sailors also. Logan Pearsall Smith 
points.out that more of our English idioms 
are from the speech of sailors than from 
men in any other occupation, even pointing 
out that some of our international sea terms 
may be of Phoenician origin. Sports, avia- 
tion, radio, the theatre, movies, dancing, 
food, mechanics—all have an international 
terminology. 

Since 1914 there has been a strong move- 
ment in Germany to get away from the use 
of foreign words in German, for example, 
fernsprecher is used instead of telephone, a 
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chauffeur is now a kraftwagenfuehrer and an 
envelope is a brieffunschlage. This has an 
effect on the reading ability of younger 
people. 


Interest Comes First 


Interest, interest, more interest. Interest 
is the open sesame to the secret of success 
in dealing with human learning; not what 
one should know, but what one’s mind and 
heart leaps to know. An illiterate Yugo-slav 
came early to class one day when I was 
reading the noon paper. I showed him the 
word “Hitler’’ in the headlines. He spent 
a happy two hours looking over the page 
for the word, and underscoring it when 
found. Next day he learned to recognize 
“Yugo-slavia.” Before long he was bring- 
ing me information about Yugo-slavia that 
“dear teacher” would never have learned 
herself. 


A German woman who admitted herself 
intellectually lazy, who had left school early 
and who seemed to have no special inter- 
ests was enticed by an article in the Readers’ 
Digest on Toscanini. It seems she knows 
him well and she burst into a flood of words 


telling of meeting him in Salzburg and again 
in New York. Soon she was reading 
Spaeth’s books on music. Stamps are a great 
interest to Germans. It is delightful to see 
old gentlemen, seemingly on the shelf and 
intellectual paupers, glowing over their 
stamp collections, dating (if they have been 
fortunate enough to salvage them) from boy- 


hood days. An amazing number of women, 
old and young, are also philatelists. Books 
on American history told in stamps should 
be well received. 

A few years ago, a Chicago woman, 
mother of a college son and daughter, visited 
relatives in Berlin. As the fame of her 
literary talks to clubs had gone before her, 
the young relatives attending the University 
of Berlin asked for news about the latest 
American books. ‘You see we are studying 
The Lady of the Lake and Longfellow.” 
Curriculum makers are the same all over the 
world! Just as we read Schweig and Mann 
and Wasserman and Remarque, so the Ger- 
mans have been great readers of American 
books in translations and many people enjoy 
reading, say, Mrs. Buck’s books in the orig- 
inal or Van Loon, which they already have 
in their bookcases in the well-thumbed Ger- 
man translations. 
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The tendency of librarians when they see 
an emigre is to offer him Mary Antin or 
Pupin or Riis. Unlike earlier immigrants, 
these people are sophisticated; they have 
lived in big cities or visited them; the 
elegancies and refinements of life are not a 
sealed book to them. They have traveled 
and have relatives in every quarter of the 
globe. 

Books with an historic value are not neces- 
sarily the best for orientation to the present 
American scene. The period before the 
World War is as distant for gaining a 
knowledge of present-day America as A 
Diary of the Old South or the letters of 
Dickens. On the other hand, Mrs. Lutes’ 
stories of life in and near Jackson, Michigan, 
familiar to readers of the popular magazine 
published by the A. & P. stores remind the 
foreigner that all America is not in the big 
cities, and that their next door neighbors 
may be from the small town or farm. Mrs. 
Lutes’ books give a real insight into Amer- 
ican housekeeping ways and genuine Amer- 
ican folk cooking. Richard Wright's Native 
Son explains not only the psychology of all 
minority groups, but is valuable for its pic- 
tures of the city negro, his backgrounds and 
problems. 

Everybody does not agree with the Wel- 
tanschauung of Gone With The Wind, but 
it is amazing the number of emigres who 
have read it through. Another case of the 
charm of the born story-teller. Of Mice 
and Men and Grapes of Wrath astonish one 
by their popularity and Dr. Heiser’s Odyssey) 
of an American Doctor is another book with 
a long waiting-list. Mrs. Buck’s books are 
first choice in simplicity of language and 
Avenging Angel, telling of the life of her 
father, has some good American background 
material. Her books have been very popular 
in Germany and East Wind; West Wind is 
used as a text book. 

Suggest some of our excellent popular 
books on general science, such as Goldberg's 
Chemistry or Danziger’s History of Mathe- 
matics or Haggard’s Devils, Drugs, and 
Doctors, or Ben Franklin’s Autobiography 
(especially one with plenty of his simple 
and charming intimate letters). The auto- 
biographies of Jane Addams or Lillian Wald 
interest women. For men, Lubin and Fels, 
Durand’s Transition and a thousand others 
suggest themselves. Lorimer’s Letters of a 
Self Made Merchant to His Son were just 
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as popular with the German business man 
as with his American cousin. Mark Twain 
in person and in his books was always a 
great favorite in Germany. Roughing It is 
perhaps the happiest choice, combining easy 
reading and the flavor of a real America. 
Life With Father is a pippin and as for 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, we could tell of 
a long waiting-list of elderly gentlemen who 
chuckled over the young lady's adventures. 

Knapp’s The Constitution is simply writ- 
ten for adults and Lewis Browne in Stranger 
Than Fiction gives an excellent and reliable 
modern history of the Jews in a style some- 
what like Van Loon’s. Lee Levinger's 
History of the Jews in the United States, 
altho primarily written for adolescents, is 
excellent in subject matter and style. Miriam 
Beard’s History of the Business Man is 
intriguing, a big volume, but the chapters 
on the American and German business man 
might be suggested as an appetizer, though 
the book has pulling power from the word 
“Go.” Don’t on any account miss Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s This is My Story. She has the 
smallest vocabulary of any best seller and 
they all love her. Truslow Adams’ Amer- 
ican Crisis is highly recommended. 

For out and out orientation, books whose 
scene is laid in the locality in which one 
lives seem to give the same feeling of under- 
standing and belonging that a Dickens 
enthusiast gets for London. For example, 
to a Chicagoan there is peculiar pleasure in 
Edna Ferber’s books or Meyer Levin's or 
Mrs. Barne’s epics of life in the Windy City. 
A brilliant young German woman suggested 
that the Federal Guide Books, with their 
good illustrations and their well-written 
reading matter would be well accepted. 
Their very ‘“‘choppiness” makes them easy 
reading. 


EARS AND THE LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 23) 


But even as developments hold implications 
in the visual field, in regard to films as 
possible book substitutes, the oral phase of 
education will serve as a future challenge to 
librarians, a challenge which will involve 
adaptations of. existing libraries and the 
creation of entirely new library plans for 
buildings constructed in the future. School 
librarians must be ready for this challenge. 








The Harp in the Wind 


By Althea M. Currin * 


ANKIND has created endless devices 
for catching nature’s moods, but none 
is more delightful than the wind harp found 
in old houses. Its strings are attuned to the 
faintest breeze, and yet they are strong 
enough to endure the blast of a roaring 
winter gale. The secret of its success rests 
in some physical law of sound or tension, of 
velocity or of position; but that point can be 
set aside for the moment. It is the result of 
applying these forces which is of interest. It 
is the fact that the aeolian harp can at all 
times be in harmony with the unis that 
counts. 


It may seem a far cry from the old wind 
harp humming in the breezes to a modern 
school librarian at her daily work, but the 
principle involved is fundamental in both. 
It is the power of adaptability, of sensitivity 
to change which the two have in common. 

It has taken about a hundred years to dis- 
cover that attention should not focus on the 
tangible, but on the intangible forces at 
work. This has been discovered through an 
evolutionary growth. It may seem an im- 
measurable distance from a collection of 
books locked up in a wong abe office to the 
intricate organism pulsing through the life 
of the school today. Yet within these limits 
can be found the trends which make com- 
plete the parallel. 

Now the old library would have no use 
for the principles of a wind harp—all it 
thought was needed was a lock and key. 
Judging from the 1876 report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, however, the 
lock and key idea was wrong. The books 
known to exist at an earlier date had almost 
disappeared. The school library of that day 
languished because it was an idea material- 
ized only in physical books. 

That error was recognized and a new plan 
was made to overcome the apparent slipshod 
supervision. Barriers of complicated routine 
were built around the books. Although these 
were often invisible they were as powerful 
as stone walls. They protected the books, to 
be sure, but the true value was lost in over- 
emphasis. In looking over library reports of 





* Associate Professor of Library Science, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


that period it is evident that to the minds of 
some the method itself had become the goal, 
rather than serving as the machinery of a 
larger idea. Unfortunately this conception 
has not entirely disappeared. There are 
school libraries today in which the wind- 
harp’s principle cannot apply. They are too 
rigid, too fixed to have even one string to 
vibrate. 

Yet there were those working quietly and 
often almost in professional isolation who 
did catch the perspective. They saw the 
value of organization and routine as a tool 
by which the school library could be set free 
to become a living entity. It was then that 
the modern school library took form and 
that the school librarian became a significant 
factor in the library plan. The harp had 
been hung in the wind. 

The educational world of today is a com- 
plex force swirling about the school library 
with its gusts and flurries of new methods, 
changed purposes, and altered goals. Unless 
school librarians can emulate the wind harp 
and its power of sensitive response, there is 
little more hope for the present school li- 
brary’s success than for all those forgotten 
ones of earlier years. 


Sometimes it helps to study the storm 
warnings and to know from what direction 
the danger may come. Of all the difficulties 
likely to sweep over the librarian none is 
more deadly to sensitivity than routine itself. 
It becomes too easy to take things as they 
come without evaluating each day's activities 
to be sure that first things are really first. 
There are the children themselves. It is 
simple to say, “you must wait a few mo- 
ments, I’m busy now,” and in that brief 
space the flame of spontaneous curiosity may 
have died until the child is no longer inter- 
ested in being helped. Then again, it is the 
teacher who suddenly thinks of a bit of ma- 
terial to illustrate a lesson. It may seem 
trifling to the librarian to take time to find 
that picture—'‘You know the one, the 
woman in pink sitting with her back to her 
public playing an instrument which might be 
a harpsichord, or it might be a cello, any- 
way, it is by some famous artist.” It may 
seem unimportant as well as vague, but it is 
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a “first thing.” It is a link in the chain of 
confidence by which that teacher is being 
bound to the library idea. She believes in 
the library, and her belief will be reflected 


even in the pupils’ response to library activi- 


ties. 

It is difficult to be sensitive to the daily 
round. There are those librarians who have 
let themselves become callous. They are no 
longer harps in the wind, but just the frame- 
work from which the strings have been re- 
moved. Possibly they are more like Tara's 
harp. They hang 

“As mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled.” 


Such a librarian as that is more than impas- 
sive, she is actually dangerous to the work. 
During her professional coma the educa- 
tional world may shift its direction. The 
very philosophy of the school library itself 
may undergo a cataclysmic upheaval and she 
would not know it. Her library would be- 
come static and hardly more useful than the 
old book collection locked up in the princi- 
pal’s office proved to be. People of that 
community would say the school library had 
outlived its time. 

Another force closely allied with daily 
routine in the fact it is always present, is the 
shifting of educational concepts. Take the 
matter of professional vocabulary alone. It 
is all a person can do to follow the new 
words being introduced from year to year. 
The librarian finds herself in the midst of 
this change. She is the confidant both of 
the supporters and the opponents of the new 
order. She sees both sides, and if sensitive, 
she will find a way to help. There is the 
older teacher who finds it hard to change 
methods and doubly difficult to use the li- 
brary to the best advantage for want of 
familiarity with its purposes. *On the other 
hand, the young teacher fresh from school 
who has learned to depend upon library re- 
sources may, in her enthusiasm, sometimes 
go too far. Both the bewildered and the 
eager need sympathetic assistance. 

Then there are the curricular changes 
themselves which follow in the wake of 
the educational experiments. Probably the 
average librarian, just from lack of time 
alone, neglects to publicize her library serv- 
ice. She may think she can wait until the 
curriculum committee makes up its own 
mind before she begins to help, but if so, 
she is not sensitive to needs. The harp has 
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not caught the first faint murmurs of the 
hurricane to come. The time for the librar- 
ian to help is at the beginning, if only for 
selfish reasons. She knows materials. If she 
doesn’t want to find her bibliographies filled 
with unsuitable titles and out-of-print books 
she had better approach the subject construc- 
tively. All she needs to do is to suggest 
better ones. To be sure librarians are not 
asked to help as often as they might be, but 
the power of suggestion is still strong, as 
one who is alert soon discovers. She can 
often get a belated invitation and that all the 
more hearty because the committee has al- 
ready discovered its need of assistance. This 
phase of the work is very vital for it per- 
vades all angles of book selection. The pro- 
gressive librarian can hardly afford to neglect 
the implications of the curriculum revision 
program. 


Then there are other forces at work out- 
side the school system itself which are con- 
tributory to school growth. There are such 
movements as the great social and educa- 
tional surveys that are being made. The re- 
cent youth surveys, the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary Education, or even more recent, 
the New York State Regents’ Survey, all of 
which are stirring up a whirlwind of discus- 
sion with their searching questions. To be 
sure, the findings are apt to be overstatistical 
but they are worth studying for their in- 
terpretations of many school library prob- 
lems. The librarian cannot fail to answer in 
harmony with these challenges. 

Yet this is only a transitory period. These 
things have happened yesterday and today, 
but no one can say what will be at hand to- 
morrow. The tendencies may be in entirely 
new directions, or they may merely modify 
something known as a return to older prin- 
ciples. In any event, the librarian sensitive 
to her school: will not need to be told what 
they are. She will feel the need when it is 
still only a murmur and keep her interpreta- 
tions in harmony with its growth. 


The modern library, then, is not in- 
terpreted in terms of books alone, nor of 
systems alone, but through the personality 
and sensitivity of its librarian. She needs to 
be big enough to meet the challenge of the 
changing needs and to keep the school li- 
brary growing with them. Then she, as the 
aeolian harp, will be attuned to any blast 
which may blow, whether it is a zephyr or a 
whirlwind, and the answering note will be 
one of intelligent harmony. 








Democracy and the Library 
By Herbert Goldhor * 


CONTR CBARY thought in the li- 

brary world regards the public library 
as a social institution. This conception finds 
its justification in the history and back- 
ground of the public library in America, but 
of final and more immediate importance is 
the study of the relations between the li- 
brary as a social institution and the society 
in which it finds itself today. 

Democracy is that form of social organi- 
zation which is based on 

1. The availability, freely and equally to all 
concerned, of relevant, factual information on the 
issues and personalities involved in a given situ- 
ation. 

2. The right of all qualified individuals to 
participate in the discussion that precedes action, 
and to have an equal share in determining the 
policy of the group or in selecting representatives 
to determine the policy of the group. 

3. The formal provision for these arrange- 
ments, as incorporated in the structure and func- 
tioning of the group in question. 


There are other considerations involved 
but if these three elements are found, the 
situation can be accepted as a democratic 
one. The extent to which they may be ap- 
plied in practice however can vary within 
wide limits. Thus, since this nation was 
founded, there has been a steady, long-term 
trend to broaden and deepen political de- 
mocracy in this country, as manifested by 
the adoption of universal manhood suffrage, 
and, more recently, of woman suffrage; by 
the provision for direct election of senators; 
public election of party convention dele- 
gates; the use of initiative, referendum, and 
recall; popular election of presidential elec- 
tors, etc. 


At the same time there have been two 
other trends that have as their purpose the 
implementing of political democracy. These 
can be traced far back into our history but 
they have only assumed importance in the 
last fifty years and have become really de- 
liberate and conscious movements in the last 
twenty years. One of these trends bears on 
the primary requisite of democracy—the pro- 
vision of basic informational material to 
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guide citizens in deciding policy intelligent- 
ly. A number of agencies have responded 
to the need for training individuals to 
handle the information available and for 
preparing that information so that it can be 
assimilated by the citizenry. Among such 
agencies are the schools and colleges, public 
forums, adult education groups generally, 
and such organizations as Consumers Union, 
The Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, etc. 

In collecting and making available collec- 
tions of relevant material, the library is fill- 
ing a definite and concrete social need. By 
the mere quantitative provision of such ma- 
terial, the library serves as a tool of democ- 
racy, for it is only as an individual has the 
opportunity to read on all sides of all ques- 
tions that he can ever be prepared to take 
his rightful place in a democracy. It is for 
this reason that library censorship is so cru- 
cially important, in view of the fact that for 
the vast majority of Americans the public 
library is the single most important source 
of reading matter on the issues of the day. 


The Library's Part 


The library’s contribution in this field is 
peculiarly important when, as in recent 
years, it has taken steps to collect and circu- 
late materials, on topics of current interest, 
that are written in a style that brings them 
within the intellectual grasp of ever broader 
groups of citizens in the community. The 
readable book and pamphlet, furthermore, 
have been supplemented by such techniques 
as readers’ advisers, book lists, library dis- 
plays, and library publicity generally to push 
the use of such print. 

There can be no question that American 
librarianship has definitely rallied to make 
concrete and meaningful this elementary cri- 
terion of democracy. The A.L.A. has re- 
peatedly placed itself on record as being 
squarely opposed to any infringement on the 
library's provision to readers of relevant, 
factual information on controversial ques- 
tions, witness the adoption by the Council 
of The Library's Bill of Rights. 
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But it has been found in the past, and 
more so as American society has become 
complex and intricate, that the mere provi- 
sion of the necessary information and data, 
though essential, is not enough to guarantee 
the intelligent fulfillment of a citizen’s ob- 
ligations in a representative, democratic so- 
ciety. Over the years, in proportion as 
America has grown and developed from a 
relatively simple, agricultural country to an 
industrial, highly integrated and interde- 
pendent nation, the ability of the average 
voter to keep in touch with the issues with 
which his government was necessarily in- 
volved, has declined. Political corruption 
and public apathy are not new phenomena 
but they are factors that have become of 
more serious import as the years have gone 
by. And to meet and overcome this. defect 
in the practical working of democracy in this 
country, the second trend referred to above 
has come into being—the trend to extend 
the concept of democracy from a form of 
political government to a way of life. 


Democracy in Everyday Life 


It is becoming essential that democracy be 
extended into the every-day life of the mass 
of citizens. The way to remedy the defects 
of democracy is not to have less democracy 
but to have more. The hope is that by giv- 
ing the individual citizen practical experi- 
ence in the functioning of democracy in the 
areas of activity with which he is acquainted 
and within which he can come to grips with 
the problems involved, it will be possible 
to give him a mental attitude that will be 
conducive to an intelligent exercise of his 
rights and duties in the framework of politi- 
cal democracy. 

This is no recent development. What is 
new about it is that since the first World 
War it has been applied to more and broader 
fields of non-political activity and in a con- 
scious, deliberate manner. This has come 
about as a result of a number of factors: 

The influence of the mental conditioning of 
this country’s stand on the World War as a fight 
to “make the world safe for democracy” ; 


, 


The maturation of the American economic sys- 
tem in this century that has forced the bulk of the 
population to seek within themselves and within 
the framework of contemporary society for sub- 
stitutes for the opportunity formerly 
available in the open land to the West; 

The suggestive example of the constant expan- 
sion of governmental activities to new fields of 
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human endeavor, bringing in its train the use of 
democratic methods, witness the voting on crop 
reduction programs by farmers under the A.A.A.; 

The reaction to the opposing ideologies of dic- 
tatorship as represented by the rise of fascism and 
communism. 


With the fruition and merging of these 
developments and other contributing influ- 
ences, the inchoate movement to apply 
democratic methods to other fields than gov- 
ernment was heightened, stimulated, and 
thrown into relief. The emphasis on de- 
mocracy in this country has been increased 
so that today it forms a part of most con- 
temporary social thought and has been in- 
tegrated with American thinking generally. 
In fact, democracy is a good, short definition 
of the American way of life. 

What does this development mean to the 
library? To what extent is it possible to in- 
troduce democratic methods into library ad- 
ministration? Circumstances within each li- 
brary will determine the precise measures 
that can be adopted, however certain lines 
of approach can be indicated by an applica- 
tion of the three basic criteria of democracy 
to the public library. Democracy is not to 
be identified with the consultation of de- 
partment heads by the chief librarian; so far 
as professional matters are concerned, the 
whole professional staff is involved. 

An obvious first question is: Should the 
staff participate in deciding library policy? 
In line with the trends outlined above, there 
are three reasons for an affirmative answer: 


The unlikelihood of advancement for most as- 
sistants, in large libraries especially, makes it 
desirable and feasible that professional assistants 
be given the opportunity to contribute to the 
development of library service through participa- 
tion in the formulation of library policy. 

Democracy within the library can pay 
dends in terms of better morale and of positive 
help to the chief librarian. 

Staff participation in determining library 
policy is in tune with the general trend in this 
country in the last twenty years to aid citizens in 
grasping the essentials of intelligent application of 
common will to common needs. 


divi- 


The Library a Focal Point 
The library, through its provision of 
print, serves as a focal point for the ad- 
vancement of political democracy; can it 
legitimately and consistently serve democracy 
thus and refuse the same to its own em- 
(Continued on page 33) 








Goodbye Gutenberg 


By Richard Pilant * 


{Eprror’s Note: In the following article Mr. 
Pilant presents some rather original ideas on the 
value of the printed word. We note with interest 
that he here resorts to that printed word to pass 
along these ideas! Do our readers agree with 


him?) 


C= insistence upon literacy as the in- 

dicium of education and intelligence is 
hardly tenable. Printing the word and read- 
ing it were virtues only when they repre- 
sented the only permanent record of thought 
and act. To continue to insist upon them is 
a wilful offense against democracy and the 
education of the people. For, after 5000 
years of the alphabet and 500 years of the 
printing press less than half humankind 
possesses a sanctioned means of expression 
or instruction. Yet, for 500,000 years and 
more we have all had a sufficient media 
for useful expression . . . writing with the 
voice and reading with the ears. They are 
still the only really effective and accessible 
modes and we all master them unconsciously 
without laborious years in school. Talk into 
the mike, talk over the phone, televise, radio, 
telephone, hear the phonograph, dictate, go 
to the talkies. These are the media for a 
new age. Forget the printed characters; they 
are as meaningless as hieroglyphics, pot- 
hooks, hentracks without intrinsic meaning. 





To confine education and intelligence to 
those who can read and write effectively is 
to bar the major part of the human race 
from its heritage . . . and on a technicality. 
We must see that every year an increasing 
number of good minds are thrown on the 
scrapheap because of reading difficulties and 
composition complexes which have nothing 
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to do with their social usefulness in a ra- 
tional society. Yet they are automatically 
denied the sheepskins and the certificates 
which become ever more necessary for entry 
into any desirable calling. 

The literacy test separates the schooled 
from the unschooled rather than the intelli- 
gent from the unintelligent as it is supposed 
to do. It fixes the cleavage between the 
overprivileged and the underprivileged to 
the destruction of our democracy and inter- 
nal security. This produces the ridiculous 
spectacle of the effete logothete scorning the 
productive illiterate. This produces the 
popular contempt for the schooled and the 
democratic distrust of an educated leader- 
ship. 

This cleavage is not narrowed by adding 
to the inescapable differences between writ- 
ten and oral language the farfetched flour- 
ishes the literary artist requires further to 
differentiate himself from the poor illiterate. 
Likewise he must search out all the old stuff 
in print; use poetic license, revive erroneous 
spellings, provincialisms. He must race 
after foreign words and phrases; ransack 
mythology, gut ancient history for tall tales. 
And in order to furnish these dilettantes 
with such bricabrac our whole educational 
system must be perverted to purvey just such 
stuff. 

And all this follows from the notion that 
to be educated is to read of the past rather 
than to experience the present; to describe 
things as the old masters did rather than as 
we see, feel, and hear them. No wonder 
the common people sense something rotten 
in this pinning of dead butterflies of elo- 
quence in paper books. 

To read and write effectively requires a 
peculiar type of mind, an uncommon gift 
regardless of the time, effort, and money 
expended to develop it. It requires a mind 
capable of preserving a similitude of life 
with an embalming fluid called ink. And 
that which is with such difficulty reduced 
to print remains meaningless until again 
transmuted into life by a reading mind 
which has the peculiar capacity of reviving 
life which exists in a state of suspension 


on paper. 
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Even those possessed of this rare gift 
must forget the easier, more natural means 
of learning and expressing; withdraw from 
their fellow man and active experiencing 
to master these cloister arts. Yet our 
schools try to force them upon every school 
child. And it takes so much time and 
effort just drilling some semblance of the 
rudiments of mechanical expression into 
him that no time is left for teaching 
him about life itself. The whole time must 
be devoted to grammar, spelling, read- 
ing, typing, handwriting, diacritical marks, 
punctuation, proofreading, paragraphing, 
syntax, etc. No wonder students flee from 
our schools and taxpayers tremble at the 
cost. Little wonder that the friends of 
democracy ponder just what our schools are 
doing to forward or preserve our nation. 

We must reject the identification of 
literacy and learning; of intelligence with 
imprint. We must teach the child to read 
with his ears and write with his tongue .. . 
and see more with his eyes than a printed 
page. We must tell the technicians who 
have already produced our nearest approach 
to a universal language—the talkie—to 
make new media for us that every child 
can use with the equipment God gave him 
and without long years in school. 


DEMOCRACY 
AND THE 
LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 31) 
ployees? If librarians as citizens can have a 
voice in determining the nation’s policy, can 
they not be given similar rights in the field 
of activity in which they are presumably 
more familiar with the problems involved? 
As they develop the ability to think through 
to a conclusion on these problems, one can 
reasonably expect them to be better pre- 
pared to meet similar obligations in the 
realm of political government. 

Such participation in the determination of 
library policy would mean that relevant, fac- 
tual information must be made available to 
the staff. This calls for a classification and 
pay plan and a program of in-service train- 
ing, for these are the tools whereby profes- 
sional assistants can be informed of the de- 
tails and background information necessary 
for an intelligent application of democratic 
methods of library administration. 
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The actual process of staff participation in 
determining library policy should begin with 
consultation of the staff by the chief librar- 
ian, and encouragement from him for free 
expression of opinion and criticism. As 
both the administrator and the assistants ac- 
quire experience in discussing matters of 
library policy, the resort to actual decisions 
by the staff should come about as a natural, 
not a forced development. 


Such a process will depend for its success 
on two further factors. The first is that the 
administrator must be in sympathy with the 
scheme and cooperate in providing channels 
of communication and opportunities for 
staff consultation and policy decision. For 
if the chief librarian be hostile at the start, 
no progress and no good is likely to come 
of it. 


The Staff Organization 


The second factor is the necessity for for- 
malizing the procedure for democratic ad- 
ministration. In political democracy, this is 
achieved through the whole arrangement of 
political — and elections. In a public 
library of any size this function can be per- 
formed by a staff organization. Some 
medium must be provided for the regular, 
automatic and impersonal communication of 
the staff's point of view. Of course any li- 
brarian worth his salt will welcome sugges- 
tions from his assistants but that in itself is 
not democracy. There must be provision for 
the expression of the pooled judgments of 
the group and a staff organization is prob- 
ably the best device for the purpose that has 
yet been evolved. This is not to say that 
all existing staff organizations have been 
formed, or now function, to promote de- 
mocracy in library administration; but it is 
possible that the full value of the potential 
contribution of a staff organization will not 
be achieved unless and until its activities are 
channeled so as to work through the medium 
of democratic avenues of approach. 

There is more democracy in the typical 
public library today than there was twenty 
years ago, and the end of the trend is not 
yet in sight. It is fit that librarians, both 
administrators and assistants, become aware 
of the situation and purposefully plan the 
adoption and use of practices that will result 
in increased democratization of library ad- 
ministration. 








The Picture Collection in the Lincoln 
School Library 


By Christine Gilbert * 


A WELL organized picture collection is a 
joy and satisfaction to every library that 
possesses one. With the stress on pictorial 
methods of presentation during the last few 
years, and the constantly increasing empha- 
sis on visual education, a picture collection 
becomes almost a necessity for every library. 
It becomes important as a reliable, accurate, 
and ready reference tool and is a tangible 
service which any library may offer. 

In the Lincoln School we have a very ac- 
tive picture file, circulating about two thou- 
sand pictures during the school term. We 
have evolved a very inexpensive method of 
housing and caring for the collection. It is 
a method which has proved most satisfactory 
and which any library may adapt to suit its 
own needs. 

We are very much indebted to the staff of 
the Picture Collection division of the New 
York Public Library for the valuable sugges- 
tions and cordial assistance they gave us 
when we were planning methods of housing 
and filing our pictures. Their well organ- 
ized and complete collection proved an in- 
spiration to us and served as a model. 

Adequate files to house the pictures are 
the first necessity. We are using legal size 
wooden files for our collection, but if larger 
files are available I should recommend them. 
If steel or wooden files are not available, 
packing boxes, cartons, or any box-shaped 
container could be used. 

For folders to hold the pictures, we find 
that envelopes made from ordinary brown 
wrapping paper, and open on two sides, are 
most satisfactory. Manila filing folders, open 
on three sides, do not protect the pictures so 
well, and there is the tendency to interfile 
them. Brown wrapping paper comes in 
large rolls and is very inexpensive, consider- 
ing the number of folders that may be made 
from one roll. A paper that is not too 
heavy and that has a glazed finish, has been 
found most serviceable. To make the en- 
velopes a cutter and a stapling machine are 
the only necessities. 
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For our legal-sized file we have made our 
finished envelopes 14” long by 10” wide. 
For this we buy a roll of wrapping paper 
30” wide. Using the cutting machine, we 
cut from the length of the roll, pieces 20” 
wide. That gives us a piece 30” x 20”. 
First we fold this in half lengthwise so that 
the piece measures 30” x 10”, and then 
crosswise, so that it measures 15” x 10”. 
By cutting off one inch from the length, 
we now have the desired size envelope, 
14” x 10”. 

Holding the folder so that the top and 
right hand sides are the open sides, we fasten 
the bottom three sheets together with the 
stapling machine. This will leave the top 
sheet free and thus make the envelope. If 
one staple is placed in the upper left hand 
corner, another in the upper right hand cor- 
ner and a third in the lower right hand 
corner, the envelope is held firmly. 

For the subject heading we cut out a 
little piece, 4”%x 1”, from the right-hand 
upper corner of the top sheet. The main 
subject heading is written here. The “see 
also” references may then be written all the 
way down the front side of the envelope on 
the right-hand side, just below the main 
subject heading. 

For the “see’’ references any piece of 
cardboard 10” x 14” might be used, but as 
this is bulky and takes up too much valuable 
space in the files, we make a guide of brown 
paper. From the roll of paper, a piece 14” 
wide is cut and this 14” x 30” piece is 
folded three times lengthwise. Then it is 
stapled through the three folds solidly, so 
that there are no openings. Since this 
envelope will contain no pictures, but is 
merely a guide to indicate under what other 
headings pictures are to be found, no open- 
ing is mecessary. 

We print our subject headings in India 
ink. This makes a neat, uniform heading 
which shows plainly on the brown paper 
surface. Crayon might be used, but it tends 
to smudge and does not wear so well as the 
India ink. Now the folders are ready to 
house the pictures. 
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HELPING THEMSELVES 
Lincoln School Library Picture Collection 


Our collection consists almost entirely of 
unmounted pictures. This is not from choice 
but rather a case of necessity. Mounted 
pictures take up a great deal more space 
than unmounted ones, and we would not 
have the space to house them if mounted. 
Instead we cut out the pictures neatly, leav- 
ing as wide margins as possible, mark them 
with the subject headings in the lower right 
hand corner, and place the stamp of owner- 
ship on them. It is a good policy to mark 
on the back of the picture the source from 
which the picture was obtained, information 
frequently useful in reference work. The 
pictures are then filed in envelopes. 

When the pictures are selected for use, 
they are circulated in celluloid holders. 
These celluloid holders are backed with 
cardboard on one side and cellophane on 
the other, and are open at one end, where 
the picture may be inserted. They are ob- 
tainable from the Library Bureau or from 
Gaylord. When the pictures are put in 
these holders, the holder serves both as a 
mount and as a protection for the picture. 
Thus protected, pictures may be taken to 
the art and pottery room or passed around 
to a group of people without damage. For 
double-faced pictures, holders made entirely 
of cellophane are available. These are not 


recommended for ordinary usage, for they 
are expensive and are easily damaged. 

The next step is the classification of the 
pictures. At the present time there is no 
satisfactory list of subject headings for a 
picture collection for a small or medium- 
sized library. Therefore we have devised 
our own Classification, trying to make it 
usable for students and for faculty. We 
have used as direct a subject heading as 
possible. Dogs are put under ‘dogs’ and 
not under the broad subject “animals.” 
This direct heading is especially necessary 
when a librarian works with children, for 
they think in terms of the particular rather 
than the more general subjects. Second we 
have used as specific a heading as possible. 
Pictures of American houses are put under 
““Houses-American,” rather than the -broad 
heading of ‘‘Architecture-American.” Fire- 
boats are put under their own heading, 
rather than under one which includes other 
types of boats. Sear’s List of Subject Head- 
ings, the Readers’ Guide, and the U.S. Cata- 
log have proved to be helpful aids when 
we were in doubt about technical headings 
or specific phases of subjects. 

There are several different types of sub- 
divisions which we have used in making our 
classification. First there is the alphabetical 
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subdivision. Authors are classified as 
“Authors, A-B,” “Authors, C-D,”’ rather 
than assigning each author an individual 
folder. However, an author of sufficient 
importance to warrant a folder of his own, 
Shakespeare, for example, is given a folder 
under his own name, and a cross-reference 
to Shakespeare is put on the folder of 
‘Authors, R-S.” Second, there is the geo- 
graphical subdivision. Costume is divided 
by country, e.g. ““Costume-Greek.”” Boats of 
different countries are treated in the same 
manner, i.e. “Boats-Roman.” A third sub- 
division we use is the type subdivision. 
Architecture is classified in this way, i.e. 
‘‘Architecture-Romanesque.”” Railroads are 
also subdivided according to’type, as “Rail- 
roads-Freight.”” A period of time may be 
used also as a subdivision, as “Social Life 
and Customs-19th century’ and is also use- 
ful as an added subdivision to the geo- 
graphical classification, e.g. “‘Costume-Amer- 
ican-19th century.” Last, headings may be 
subdivided under personal names. This is 
frequently done in the case of Painting. 
The subdivision of the painter's name is 
used, i.e. ““Painting-Giotto.” Or it may be 
done in the case of Literature, e.g., ““Litera- 
ture-Dickens.” 


In starting our collection we did not sub- 
divide the subjects too minutely just for the 
sake of subdivision. We used as specific 
headings as possible but did not break them 
down into detailed headings unless there 
were too many pictures in one classification. 
We put all Italian Painting in “Painting- 
Italian’ until that folder became too bulky. 
Then we took out, one by one, the important 
Italian painters for whom we had sufficient 
illustrations, as ‘Painting-Botticelli,” and 
made a cross-reference to the individual 
painter on the “Painting-Italian” folder. 
We did this whenever the folder became 
crowded. We have found it more satisfac- 
tory not to have too many pictures in one 
envelope, because it takes too much time 
to go through them all to find the particular 
picture we may want. Also, our files ac- 
commodate more folders with a few pictures 
in them, rather than fewer folders with many 
pictures. 


We have kept a record of our subjects and 
the cross-references we have used, and have 
written them on little slips of paper, which 
are arranged alphabetically and kept in a 
box on top of the picture collection file. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


This is both a handy index to the collection 
and a great aid to the classifier. 

At Lincoln we have also the nucleus of 
a promising post card collection. Many of 
these cards have been brought from foreign 
museums and are excellent reproductions. 
Because they are in many instances superior 
to the pictures we have on the same subject, 
we have cross-referenced the post card collec- 
tion in the picture collection. That is, we 
make a “see also” reference to the post card 
collection on the corresponding subject in 
the picture collection, e.g. 

Illuminated manuscripts 

see also 
Post Card Collection. 


In some cases we have post cards on sub- 
jects for which we have no pictures. When 
that is true, we make a “see” reference to 
the post card collection, and file it in the 
picture collection. 


AS e parate Unit 


The picture collection is an entirely sep 
arate unit in itself and is not indicated in 
any way in the main catalog. It seems so 
specialized and its use is so widely known, 
that it seems unnecessary to make any refer- 
ence to it in the catalog. In the picture 
collection itself, however, cross references are 
indicated to any large portfolios of pictures 
which are too large to file in the picture 
collection, or which need to be kept as a 
set and are housed elsewhere. 

There is such a wealth of picture material 
available that the acquisition of pictures is 
not a problem for us. Rather our difficulty 
is to weed out the unnecessary pictures. For 
the most part we try to save a representative 
group of pictures on any one subject rather 
than limiting ourselves to just the good or 
artistic picture. Often it is the different 
pose or the small detail given in a picture 
which makes it valuable. Once we were 
asked for the rear view of a cow! It is 
surprising how few pictures of cows are 
taken in that pose. We are now the proud 
possessors of such a view. A very good 
picture collection may be made up from old 
newspapers, magazines, and advertising ma- 
terials, and all at little or no cost to the 
library. The Sunday sections of the news- 
papers offer a wealth of pictures on current 
events, authors, statesmen, etc. While news- 
paper material does not preserve well, it is 
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wise to keep it until you have something 
better to take its place. Magazines are 
perhaps the best source for pictures. The 
National Geographic is the backbone of our 
collection for geographical material. on the 
countries and for some of the costume, 
especially the peasant costume. The cur- 
rently popular picture magazines offer excel- 
lent material on specialized subjects. Free 
advertising material, prospectuses of new 
books, and calendars are invaluable sources. 
As soon as your friends know you are 
collecting pictures you will receive many 
gifts of magazines and other illustrative ma- 
terial. Old magazines which the library is 
discarding are helpful, and the discard books 
should be searched for good illustrations. 
Inexpensive pamphlets at ten and twenty-five 
cents, and museum post cards may often be 
purchased if a little material is needed to 
supplement the collection. When the library 
has a little extra money it is wise to try to 
purchase a set of costume plates or transpor- 
tation plates or some special group of pic- 
tures to round out the collection. 

At Lincoln the connection between the 
picture collection and the many projects 
going on in the school is a close one. One 
year a group in the Elementary School gave 
some scenes from The Meistersinger based 
on the version by Henrietta Weber in The 
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Prize Song. For this we provided many 
pictures. Our pictures on stained glass were 
used as a basis for the set for the Cathedral 
scene and pictures of old Nuremburg were 
used for the set for Act 2. Our German 
costume was used heavily and the Diirer and 
Holbein paintings were consulted to get the 
proper colors for the costumes. At the 
present time Kipling’s Jungle Book is the 
subject of a play. For this we have supplied 
pictures of all the animals involved, and 
have furnished pictures of Indian costume 
and head-dress, an Indian household shrine, 
pictures of jungles, and reproductions of the 
jungle paintings of Rousseau. Recently the 
grade studying “Living in a Machine Age” 
was asked to bring examples of how ma- 
chinery has influenced modern art and life. 
The picture collection provided the answer 
for many. 

Pictures are called for ffom every class, 
on every subject, and the younger the bor- 
rower the more particular is he or she as to 
the exactness of detail in the picture. Re- 
quests for pictures come in every form too. 
Once we had a little girl ask for a picture 
of Venus with her clothes on! 

The results of a picture collection are very 
tangible and self-evident and it is a great 
joy to be able to supply “the right picture at 
the right time.” 





BORROWING AND USING 


Taking pictures along to the work room increases their usefulness and value for projects. 





A HORSE may be led to water, a student 

may sit in English class; but the horse 
need not drink, and not necessarily does the 
student before his teacher imbibe the arts 
and joys of reading. 

Today as never before, other interests 
compete with reading for young people’s 
leisure time; while the importance of read- 
ing for pleasure and profit has not lessened. 
To use available facilities to the utmost is 
the aim of every educator; so in proportion 
as more money is being spent for school 
library service, we should derive more as- 
sistance from it in handling our reading. 

The English course in use at any given 
time need not be altered to include greater 
use of library material. Instead, the teacher 
need only become acquainted with ways of 
making library resources more helpful. 

English teachers already use the library as 
a source of collateral reading and book re- 

rts. These methods are valuable, but are 

y no means the extent of library usefulness. 
A greater emphasis upon use of the library 
is educationally important. As a carry-over 
into adult life, it is fully as lasting as a study 
of Shelley or Browning to the average stu- 
dent, perhaps more so. The fact that most 
of our students will depend upon public li- 
braries and magazines for their reading 
material in adult life surely warrants our 
making every effort to teach them how to 
get what they want in a library, and how 
to want what they can get so freely. Com- 
position, another important concern in Eng- 
lish class, is impossible unless students’ 
minds are well stocked with ideas. For the 
pupil who “can’t think of anything to 
write,” a period in the library should solve 
the problem. 

However, the greatest service of the li- 
brary to the English teacher lies outside the 
course of study. It can be, if she will have 
it so, her best tool for individualized teach- 
ing. To the busy instructor with papers for 
two hundred students and two or more 
preparations per day, it may seem hard to 
believe that she can actually guide each stu- 
dent to books worth while to him personally 
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By Mabel Zimmerman * 





and check his progress in using them. Yet 
there are good reasons for doing this, and 
there are ways of getting it done easily, 
pleasantly, successfully. 

Consider, for example, four types of 
young people commonly found in every 
English class: the slow reader, the rapid 
reader, the so-called antagonistic student, 
and the college preparatory student. While 
some systems wisely segregate these groups, 
we need not wait for the system to change. 
If we but use the library facilities at hand 
we can minister individually to each type. 

If a teacher desires to make this individu- 
alized approach to reading there are two 
things she must know—her students, and the 
book collection available to them. 


She must admit first that it is more im- 
portant to her to know everything a student 
reads than it is to see that he hands in a 
book report periodically. She must know 
what he really can and will read. She must 
know what he expects in a book, and recog- 
nize that the love of mystery, adventure, 
romance, and achievement are legitimate ap- 
peals to youth. She must not force her own 
interest in psychology, ethics, and philos- 
ophy upon him until he is mature enough. 
She must be willing to start with a student 
where she finds him. 


Book Knowledge 


Her knowledge of books must be first- 
hand reading knowledge. She must walk 
into the library, find, and examine the books 
she expects her students to like. Otherwise, 
she cannot feel sure of her judgment, and 
neither will her students. She must scan 
books she herself would not enjoy, and must 
honestly admit it when she finds that some 
highly praised book is “dry.” She must be- 
lieve that an hour spent reading for her stu- 
dents is often as important to them as the 
same time spent grading papers. She must 
not fear to ask for information about books 
from the librarian. After all, librarians are 
trained to know more about books for air- 
minded boys and Sonja-Henie-minded girls 
than classically trained English teachers. She 
must consult reliable book lists to supple- 
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ment (not to substitute for) her own read- 
ing. Here the librarian can help by making 
available the lists used in book buying and 
by showing new accessions to the English 
teachers first. 

Armed thus with determination to know 
her students better and to add to her infor- 
mation about books, the English teacher can 
proceed with a wide variety of wiles to bring 
“the right book to the right person at the 
right time’’-—motto familiar to librarians! 

The methods suggested below are not 
theoretical. They have all been used and 
found valuable. They place the burden of 
administration upon the English teacher, but 
they are techniques the librarian can suggest 
and facilitate. 

The first procedure can be used consist- 
ently throughout the year. A file of 5” x 8” 
cards is placed on the teacher's desk. Each 
student is given a card and asked to list all 
the magazines and newspapers he reads regu- 
larly, any books recently read, with authors. 
The cards are replaced in the file, and the 
students add titles as they read. 

This system has numerous intrinsic values. 
It instantly assures the student that the 
teacher is interested in him. It draws him 
to the teacher's desk informally and allows 
for personal contact. It shows the teacher 
at a glance what the student's interests are, 
and his probable skill. It arouses competi- 
tion in reading among friends who want 
impressive lists. It advertises titles to stu- 
dents who look at each other's cards, and it 
trains them to notice authors’ names. 

The teacher must use these cards care- 
fully. At fairly regular intervals she looks 
them over in class, asking for brief summar- 
ies or special comments on titles recently 


read. Her attitude must always be one of 
friendly interest; all criticism must come 
from the students themselves. They can 


soon be guided to observe that one book is 
distinctive and another only ordinary; they 
notice that some characters can be remem- 
bered more clearly than others. They learn 
to compare books by the same author. They 
find social problems underlying plots, and 
they can make a game of testing plots for 
motivation. They find that they please best 
when they discover something unusual about 
a book, so they look for it while they read. 
They enjoy telling the teacher about a book 
she has not read and learn to repress fea- 
tures of the plot which would “‘spoil’’ it for 
a Classmate. Some pupils are slow to begin 
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these reactions, but eventually they show a 
desire to contribute to the conversation. 


The Teacher's Opportunities 


During these discussions the teacher has 
several important opportunities. She can 
refer enthusiastically to her own reading, 
thus setting a good example. She can rec- 
ommend titles containing appeals a student 
already enjoys and increase the reading difh- 
culty; she can suggest books which contain 
related appeals, to widen the scope of ap- 
preciation. She can give immediate praise 
for effort, and she can actually see progress 
as the lists lengthen, where she could other- 
wise only hope it existed. When her own 
knowledge of books suitable for a problem 
student fails her, she can take his card to the 
librarian for suggestions. She can ask the 
librarian to give special help to students who 
need it when they come for books. She can 
use any method she cares to in grading the 
lists—probably marking them ‘‘satisfactory’’ 
or “unsatisfactory” each six weeks. 

While using this method as a basic proce- 
dure, there are other ways to introduce books 
occasionally into class work. Class should 
begin, sometimes, with a dozen good books 
on the teacher’s desk. She can advertise 
them briefly and let any students who are 
interested have them at once. Out of ten 
students told to go to the library for a book, 
one will probably do it. Out of ten books 
in the classroom, nine are likely to be taken. 

In advertising books, teachers and librar- 
ians alike must be careful never to represent 
a book as having an appeal which it does 
not. Although A Dog at His Heel sounds 
fascinating and looks easy, slow readers 
seldom find it interesting. Al] This and 
Heaven, Too contains a murder, but it is un- 
likely to please the average mystery fan. 
Nor must we forget that students like a 
variety of both light and heavy reading. 
Even the college preparatory student will not 
welcome Les Miserables on the heels of 
Moby Dick. 

Another method requires firmness but 
often works very well. A class studying a 
gtammar unit discovers on Friday a huge 
stack of books—all non-fiction—on the 
teacher’s desk. The teacher announces that 
she will give each one a book, that he will 
spend his homework time next week in read- 
ing it, and hand in a report the following 

(Continued on page 41) 








The B C’s for School Library 
Discipline 


By Marion Grady * 


I HAVE always thought that “Blessed are 

the public and college librarians” for 
discipline is not one of their main prob- 
lems. I believe that those serving in the 
secondary school library field will agree 
that the librarian, im most instances, is 
someone who strangely resembles a cross 
between a librarian and a policeman. She 
must have the training and the pleasing 
disposition of a librarian and the iron 
nerves of a policeman. These qualifica- 
tions must be backed up by a natural love 
for children and the ability to get along 
with them. Most important of all is a 
keen sense of humor. When something 
really funny happens in the library, and 
funny things do happen, the librarian 
should be the second one to laugh, the 
children being allowed first privileges at 
such a time. If the librarian ever loses 
her sense of humor and if her nerves are 
not exceptionally strong, she is liable to end 
up with what might be called “school library 
DT’s” and the one who feels such a condi- 
tion coming on should look for other fields 
in which to practice her arts. 


When I entered the school library field 
some years ago and realized sadly that the 
discipline problem would always be with 
me, I laid down three general rules for 
myself which I have followed since and 
to which I owe to a great extent my suc- 
cess as a disciplinarian. I call them my 
three BC’s and I keep them constantly in 
mind. They have served me well so now 
I pass them on. 

First of all, “Be Calm.” If I had to 
say which of my rules was most important, 
I believe I would choose this one. No 
matter how hard it is, no matter how angry 
you may be inside, no matter what emer- 
gency may arise—be calm and never show 
that you are in the least disturbed. If you 
are dealing with a bad boy, have him come 
in to see you after school and calmly talk 


* Instructor in Library Science, George Peabody College 
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the situation over with him instead of 
scolding him and humiliating him before 
his fellows. I have found that this method 
usually makes him want to cooperate with 
me and doesn’t leave him with the desire 
to strike back and make trouble for me. 
If a chair is pushed over accidentally or 
purposely, don’t rush over and create a 
scene. When something of that kind 
happens, every eye will be on you and if 
it has been done purposely, it has been 
done with the hope that you will be 
annoyed. Don’t show it! That happens 
to me about once a year. I either do not 
look in that direction at all or if I happen 
to be near, I look to see that the chair is 
set aright and make no comment. Once 
I was near enough to pick it up myself 
and set it carefully back to the table and 
a boy shamefacedly apologized for having 
knocked it over. Don't let things like that 
bother you and let the children know that 
they don’t. They won't happen so often 
if you don’t rise so obviously to the bait. 
Only once have I found it terribly hard to 
preserve a calm exterior. My library is about 
100 by 40 feet. One day I heard some 
muffled giggles at the far end of the room. 
When I turned to see where it was coming 
from, I saw everyone looking at the floor 
and the girls had their feet well off of 
the floor. I was pretty sure that some- 
thing needed my attention there and when 
I started over every eye was upon me. My 
knees began to feel a little weak as I came 
nearer because I knew that it must be some 
kind of “varmint’’ and the prayer on my 
lips went something like this, “Dear God, 
if it just isn’t a snake, I can handle it.” 
When I arrived near the row of tables 
nearest the windows, I saw a lizard that 
looked a foot long to me, though I imagine 
it was really only some eight or nine inches. 
I knew it wouldn't do to ask one of the boys 
to catch him because it would be such a good 
excuse to make quite a commotion so | 
steeled myself to do that which I certainly 
didn’t want to. I stood just a minute to see 
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if I could tell whether he would give much 
trouble. Luckily, he was not very spry 
after having been in some little boy’s pocket 
for some time—well, I missed him on the 
first try, much to the enjoyment of all, 
but on the second, I got him well in hand, 
walked unhurriedly to the window and 
threw him out as though I was in the 
habit of catching lizards every day. Then 
I walked quietly back to what I was doing 
and all was quiet before I got there. I 
am glad, however, that that doesn’t happen 
every year because I felt none too good 
about it the rest of that day. I have often 
wondered what I would have done had it 
been a snake—but in any event, be calm! 

“Be Consistent’”’ is the second rule. If 
you have a rule against talking, don’t 
enforce it one day and be lax about it the 
next. If you send someone from the room 
for misbehaving, don’t allow someone else 
to stay after having done the same thing. 
Children notice those things and resent such 
inconsistency. One of the surest ways of 
winning the respect of the students is to be 
fair with them and to be consistently fair. 
Everyone likes to know what to expect of 
one in authority and students are no excep- 
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tions. So however you handle your disci- 
pline, and no two people do it alike, be 
consistent, and results will be favorable. 
The third rule is “Be Careful.” Do 
not say or do anything that you cannot 
enforce. Do not be unreasonable in regard 
to restrictions. Above all else, never lose 
your temper with a student or before stu- 
dents. When you have to impose penalties 
or restrictions, consider them carefully and 
do something that will be effective but not 
drastic. When removing a student's privi- 
leges, do not do it angrily or with a tone 
of triumph in your voice. Do it in a 
quiet, firm, but kindly way that will make 
him realize that you mean what you say 
but genuinely regret that it should be neces- 
sary. Be careful not to anger the students. 
You want the good will of all and when 
you anger one, it is pretty certain that you 
will lose his confidence. Do not be 
sarcastic! It will break their little hearts 
and cause them to definitely dislike you. 
Remember that they are only children even 
if they are very annoying at times. Very 
firm measures must be taken sometimes, but 
be careful what you do and how it’s done. 


THE LIBRARY GOES TO ENGLISH CLASS 
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Friday on what he has covered. The cards 
are stacked, of course. The teacher and the 
librarian have selected each book for each 
individual pupil. But no comments are 
made. They are handed out like so many 
Christmas packages. The next week is spent 
on supervised grammar drills in class, with 
a reminder about the report, or suggestion 
on how to write it, given as needed. On Fri- 
day the period is spent reading the reports 
in class and discussing them. Frequently the 
books change hands because they are so in- 
teresting that others want to read them, too. 
The next week fiction is dealt out the same 
way. This time the book must be finished if 
the report is to be complete, and usually the 
students spend twice the usual preparation 
time to be able to tell the whole story to the 
class. Paper grading has been at a minimum, 
pupils have been working at a maximum, 
and reading education is a step ahead. 

Most classes enjoy the change in routine 
if a librarian or other qualified person is 


asked in to give a book talk. This can help 
to promote both collateral and free reading, 
and it gives the teacher new ideas about pre- 
senting books. 

Another project requiring the cooperation 
of the school library is a magazine club. 
Each member selects a magazine he likes and 
reports on its latest issue at a ‘club meet- 
ing’ in class once a month. Interest in 
newspapers is fostered by giving a few 
minutes daily to a class ‘commentator’ who 
reviews the daily paper. However, this may 
prove too time-consuming where periods are 
short, unnecessary where social studies cover 
current events, and tiresome to immature 
classes. 

Together the English department and the 
library must work toward their common 
goals, devising methods, experimenting, 
evaluating. Change disrupts old methods, 
and accepted standards disappear. Yet, no 
one ever denies the value of a good book 
and a well-read mind. We are working 
with the best of tools in the permanence of 
life itself, 
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Series and Sequels 
By Eloise Rue * 


sagen Midsummer 
Midwinter 


a: Mehitable 


Silver Tarn 
Toto and the Gift 


verre Eight Cousins 


Rose in Bloom 


«eke sal Little Women 
Little Men 
Jo’s Boys 


ha emir Judith Lankester 
House of Her Own 
Off to Philadelphia! 


ees? Susanna and Tristram 


Road to Carolina 


. Young Trailers Series 
Young Trailers 
Forest Runners 
Keepers of the Trail 
Eyes of the Woods 
Free Rangers 
Riflemen of the Ohio 
Scouts of the Valley 
Border Watch 


.Civil War Series 
Guns of Bull Run 
Guns of Shiloh 
Scouts of Stonewall 
Sword of Antietam 
Star of Gettysburg 
Rock of Chickamauga 
Shades of the Wilderness 
Tree of Appomattox 


.French and Indian War Series 
Hunters of the Hills 
Shadow of the North 
Rulers of the Lakes 
Masters of the Peaks 
Lords of the Wild 
Sun of Quebec 


-Texan Series 
Texan Star 
Texan Scouts 
Texan Triumph 


eer Jerky 
Lost “Chicken Henry’ 


dae ay Nino 
Golden Gate 


> No School Tomorrow 
School Keeps Today 


idkarae Thunder Boy 
Panther Magic 


Evanston, Illinois, 


Public Library. 


BALDWIN 


BARBOUR 


BARBOUR 


BENNETT 


BoYLSTON 


BROOKS . 


BROOKS . 


BROSTER 


BROWN 


cneeeas Boy 


.....S0n'wester Sails 
Sou'wester Goes North 
Sou’ wester Victorious 


cele...” Erskine Series 
Behind the Line 
W eatherby's Inning 
On your Mark 


..Hilton School Series 
Half-Back 
For the Honor of the Se 
Captain of the Creu 


Judy of Y ork Hill 
Judy's Prefect Year 


Garram the Hunter 
Garram the Chief 


Bob Thorpe, Sky Fighter with 


the Lafayette Flying Cort 
Bob Thorpe, Sky Fighter 
Italy 
eet eos The Five Children 
The Phoenix and the Carpet 


The Story of the Amulet 
The 
The 
The 


— Sue 
Sue 
Sue 
Sue 


Treasure Seeker 
W ould-be-Goods 
New Treasure Seeker 


Barton, Student Nurse 
Barton, Senior Nurse 
Barton, Visiting Nurse 
Barton, Rural Nurse 


Emigrants 


Boy Settlers 


To and Again 

More To and Again 
Freddy, the Detective 
Story of Freginald 
Clockwork Twin 
Wiggins for President 


.The Flight of the Heron 
The Gleam in the Nort/ 
Dark Mile 


Crazy Quilt 
Piper's Pony 
3 Rings 


Arnold's Little Brother 
Archer and the Prophet 


Brothers and Sisters 
Friends and Cousins 


ea Oe The Silver Bear 


The Chinese Kitten 


ae are Three Gates 


Polly's Shop 
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BRUCE Road to Adventure Cox . .Brownie Books 
Circus Ring Brownies, their Book 
Another Brownie Book 
BUDDEN Adventures of Jungle John Brownies at Home 
Further Adventures of Jungle Brownies Around the World 
John Brownies Through the Union 


Brownies Abroad 

Brownies in the Philippines 
Brownies’ Latest Adventures 
Brownie Clown of Brownie 


BURGESS Boy Scouts of W oodcraft Town rT 
Brownie’s Many More Nights 


BUGBEE Peggy Covers the News 
Peggy Covers Washington 
Peggy Covers London 


Camp 
Boy Scouts on Swift River . , 
a * “sabe CRAINE 1. ses Stephen the Valiant 
Boy Scouts on Lost Trail 
4 Ba , Peter 
Boy Scouts in a Trapper’s 

Camp CRUMP ....-Og, Son of Fire 


Og, Boy of Battle 


BURGESS Old Mother West Wind . 
Mother West Wind's Children Og of the Cave People 
Mother West Wind's Animal Daicuesu ..... Smiths and Rusty 
Friend 4 SE ber : Wings for the Smiths 
Mother West Wind's Neigh- 
bors DANIEL Gauntlet of Dunmore 
Mother West Wind's Why Honor of Dunmore 
Storie Red Rose of Dunmore 
Mother West Wind's How f 
Tint DAUGHERTY .....Mashinka's Secret 
Mother West Wind's When Broken Song 
Storie All Things New 
A ot he r 4 j V4 i : ri be 
gow ce Sa ae es CHIESA see LORENZINI 
CALLAHAN see STEVENSON DEMING . . Penny Marsh, Public Health 
Nurse 
CAMP Substitute Penny Marsh, Supervisor of 
Jack Hall at Yale Public Health Nurses 
Old Ryer on rae 4 ’ ° 7 
DENISON . .. Susannah: a Little Girl with 
CANNON .Pueblo Boy the Mounties 
Pueblo Girl Susannah of the Yukon 
Lazaro in the Pueblo Susannah at Boarding School 


Fight for the Pueblo 
DopGsoN' see CARROLL (pseud.) 
CARROLL (pseud.) 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- DONAHEY ......Marty Lu 
land Marty Lu’s Treasure 
Alice Through the Looking 
Glass DrIGGs ...- Adventures of Arnold Adair 
rae ; Arnold Adair with the Eng- 
CHALMERS Birthday of Obash lish Aces 
Parade of Obash 
CHAPMAN Wild Cat Ridge DuBois .. . ..Diana’s Feathers 
Ege Foray pt Diana Can Do It 
Timber Trail 
ee, ose Siete Dusols ...Lass of the Silver Sword 
a said ery League of the Signet Ring 
CHERUBINI see LORENZINI ’ ; 
DUNCAN ....55-2 Adventures of Billy Topsail 
CLEMENS see TWAIN (pseud.) Billy Topsail & Co. 
Billy Topsail, M. D. 
COATSWORTH ...Away Goes Sally 
Five-bushel Farm EATON ..Boy Scouts of Berkshire 
COOLIDGE (pseud.) see WOOLSEY Boy Scouts of she Dismal 
Swamp 
COOPER . .. The Deerslayer Boy Scouts in the White 
The Last of the Mohicans Mountains 
The Pathfinder : 
The Pioneers EGGLESTON ..... Hoosier School-Boy 
The Prairie Hoosier Schoolmaster 
CorYELL ..... ..Indian Brother ELpripGe .......Yen-fob, a Chinese Boy 


Scalp Hunters Ling, Grandson of Yen-foh 
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ELLSBERG .......Thirty Fathoms Deep i. are Katrinka 
Ocean Gold Katrinka Grows up 
Spanish Ingots Peter, Katrinka’s Brother 
Pe Keeps House 
EMERSON .... ..Hat-Tub Tale Nadya Moke: her Raa 
Mr. Nip and Mr. Tuck 
: - HaTcH .........Curious Lobster 
EMERSON ...... poe < ng Rak indow Curious Lobster’s Island 
igeon-Tree House 
HAWTHORNE ....W onder Book 
EVANS ... . ..Araminta Tanglewood Tales 
Jerome Anthony aia 
Araminta’s Goat HAWTHORNE ....Wheels toward the West 
Lone Rider 
RYTON ocndedi Kullu of the Carts 
Kullu and the Elephant HAYES ..... .. Little House on Wheel 
Little House on Runner 
FARJEON .......Martin Pippin in the Apple 
Orchard HEss .. ..... Buckaroo 
Martin Pippin in the Daisy Mounted Falcon 
Field House of many Tongue 
Castle Camp 
. eee ee Mountain Girl ' 
Mountain Girl Comes Home HESS ........... Shanty Brook Lodge 
Lona of Hollybush Creek Toplofty 
GARDINER & HEWES . ..Boy of the Lost Crusade 
OsBoRNE .....Father Goes A-Whaling Sword of Roland Arnot 
Good Wind and Good Water s 
HEYLIGER .... Boy Scout Series 
GARNER ........Ezekiel Don Strong of the Wolf Pa- 
Ezekiel Travels trol 
: Don Strong, Patrol Leader 
GL .... . oe f Gold Don Strong, American 
Zolcano of Go 
' ee Down Along Apple Market 
GOLLOMD 2. «us That Year at Lincoln High Street 
ame Through at Lincoln Summer comes to Apple Mar 
1g ket Street 
Tuning in at Lincoln High Surprise ioe Judy Jo 
Govan .........Those Plummer Children ite ....Charlie and his Kitten Tot 
Judy and Chris Charlie and his Puppy Bing 
Five at Ashefield Charlie and his Coast Guard 
GRANT ..... .. .Half-Deck es eer een 
Consigned to Davy Jones oc 
Grey ..........Rolling Wheels ocr tala a a 
Hills of Gold J 4 
aan HOOKER ........Cricket 
GRINNELL ...... Jack the Young Ranchman Civilizine Cricket 
Jack among the Indians aati er 
Jack in the Rockies HOPKINS ..Sandman: His Farm Storie 
Jack the Young Canoeman Sandman: More Farm Storie 
Jack the Young Trapper Sandman: His Ship Stories 
Jack the Young Explorer Sandman: His Sea Stories 
Jack the Young Cowboy 
HOuGH .... .. Young Alaskan 
eee Peterkin Papers _ Young Alaskans on the Trail 
Last of the Peterkins Young Alaskans in the Rock 
ies 
aes corset - a Young Alaskans in the Far 
ack to Buckeye North 
HAMSUN ....... Norwegian Farm HuGHES .......Tom Brown's School Day 
Norwegian Family Tom Brown at Oxford 
oa HULL and 
HARPER ........ dap WHITLOCK . ..Far-Distant Oxus 
ys Escape to Persia 
TS  eereeee Siberian Gold Oxas ia Summer 
His Excellency and Peter Re eee Uncle Bill 
Kubrik the Outlaw In the Saddle with Uncle Bill 


Red Sky Look-See with Uncle Bill 
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JEWETT ........Betty Leicester 
Betty Leicester's Christmas 


JORDAN -Tuckaway House 
Tuckaway Twins 
Justus Peter Pocket 


Peter Pocket's Luck 
(Bound in one as Peter 
Pocket’s Book) 


KALER see Otis (pseud.) 


KAUFFMAN ...Rowntree Chronicles 
Ranger of the Susquehannock 
Spanish Dollars 
Se venty-Six 
Overland Trail 


KELLY . ..Golden Star of Halich 
Trumpeter of Krakou 
Blacksmith of Vilno 
Trilogy of Polish History 


..Loot of the Flying Dragon 
Dragon's Thunder 


KEMPTON 


KENT ..Douglas of Porcupine 
Red Rajah 
KING . Kee 
Kee ana Kleintie 
KIPLING Jungle Book 
Second Jungle Book 
KIPLING Puck of Pook’s Hill 
Rewards and Fairie 
KNIPE Lucky Sixpence 
Beatrice of Deneu d 


Peg o’ the Ring 
Luck of Denewood 


Wonderful Adventures of Nils 
Further Adventures of Nils 


LAGERLOI 


Cl udiu the Bee 
Thanks to Claudiu 


LEEMING 


LOFTING Story of Dr. Dolittle 
Voyage of Dr. Dolittle 
Dr. De little s Py st Office 
Dr. De little ’s Circus 
Dr. Dolittle’s Zoo 
Dr. Dolittle’s Caravan 
Dr. Dolittle’s Garden 
Dr. Dolittle in the Moon 
Gub-Gubl’ book 
Doctor Dolittle’s Return 


LORENZINI ...... Pinocchio 
CHERUBINI Pinocchio in Africa 
oo ee Pinocchio’s Visit to America 
DELLA CHIESA Puppet Parade 
LOTHROP Five Little Peppers and How 
They Grew 
Five Little Peppers Midway 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up 
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LYNCH .........Turf-Cutter’'s Donkey 
Donkey goes Visiting 
King of the Tinkers 
Turf-Cutter's Donkey kicks up 
his Heels 


. .Billy Barnicoat 
Count Billy 


MACDONALD 


...Princess and the Goblin 
Princess and Curdie 


MACDONALD 


..Cedric the Forester 
Torch Bearers 
Redcoat and Minuteman 


Midnight Folk 
Box of Delights 


MARSHALL 


MASEFIELD 


MEANS ... Dusky Day 
Singing Wood 
MEANS .. Candle in the Mist 


Ranch and Ring 
Bowlful of Stars 


.. Prairie Anchorage 
College in Crinoline 


MEDARY 


MILLER ....The Hidden People 
In the Tiger's Lair 
MILNE ... .. Winnie-the-Pooh 


House at Pooh Corner 


.. Anne of Green Gables 
Anne of Avonlea 
Chronicles of Avonlea 


Moon or .Chi-Wee 
Chi-Wee and Loki 


Runaway Papoose 


MONTGOMERY 


Moon . ..Magie Trail 
Missing Katchina 
MUKERJI .. Kari the Elephant 
Hari the Jungle Lad 


NESBITT see BLAND 


NORDHOFF .. Pearl Lagoon 
Derelict 


Falcons of France 


. Silver Chief 
Silver Chief to the Rescue 


O'BRIEN 


Otis (pseud.) ..Toby Tyler 
Mr. Stubb's Brother 
Old Ben 


PAINE . .....Arkansaw Bear 
Elsie and the Arkansaw Beas 


PATRI see LORENZINI 


PEASE . ..Tod Moran Stories 
Tattooed Man 
Jinx Ship 
Ship Without a Crew 
Wind in the Rigging 
Hurricane W eather 
Highroad to Adventure 





SIDNEY (pseud.) 





Story of King Arthur and his 
Knights 

Story of the Champions of the 
Round Table 

Story of Sir Launcelot 

Story of the Grail and the 
passing of Arthur 


Dandelion Cottage 
Adopting of Rosa Marie 
Castaways of Pete’s Patch 


.. Swallows and Amazons 


Swallowdale 

Peter Duck 

Winter Holiday 

Coot Club 

Pigeon Post 

We didn’t Mean to go to Sea 
Secret Water 


Mrs. Wiggs of ‘the Cabbage 
Patch 
Lovey Mary 


.. Little Lucia 

Little Lucia and her Puppy 
Little Lucia’s Island Camp 
Little Lucia’s School 


Sachim bird 
Robeen 


. .Jinglebob 
Gone Haywire 


Greentree Downs 


Dawn Hill Brand 


Bambi 
Bambi's Children 


. .Sinopah 

With the Indians in the Rock- 
ies 

Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin 

On the War Path 

Gold Cache 

War Trail Fort 


Good Master 
Singing Tree 


see LOTHROP 


._When Sarah Saved the Day 
When Sarah Went to School 


Silent Scot 
White Leader 
Andy Breaks Trail 


Downright Dencey 
Beckoning Road 


Heidi 
Heidi Grows Up 
Heidi's Children 


Smugglers Luck 
You Fight for Treasure 


No Surrender 
Amarantha Gay, M. D. 
Calico Ball 
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STEVENSON .....Treasure Island 
CALAHAN ... .. Back to Treasure Island 
STEVENSON ..... Kidnapped 
David Balfour 
ee ee Treasure for Debby 


Let Polly do it 


TERHUNE ...... Lad: a Dog 
Further Adventures of Lad 
Lad of Sunny Bank 


SO ook Chinky the Banker Pony 
Chinky Joins the Circus 


SORT. ene Cowboy Tommy 
Cowboy Tommy's Roundup 
Also bound in 1 vol. 
TRITTEN see SPYRI 
gus ace kone Iron Duke 
Duke Decides 


TWAIN (pseud.) ..Tom Sawyer 
Huckleberry Finn 


pt SA ere Orcutt Girls 
Sue Orcutt 
VAN Doren ....Dick and Tom, Tales of Tu 
Ponies 


Dick and Tom in Town 


VAN STOCKUM ..Cottage at Bantry Bay 
Francie on the Run 


WUE: oes kes Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea 
Mysterious Island 


WAGLAER 205.205 Ungava Bob 
Gaunt Grey Wolf 


WASSON . . Nancy 
Miss Nancy Prentiss 
Nancy Sails 


WHITE .........Lending Mary 
Nancy Alden 
) ) | An Only Child 


Borrowed Sister 


WHITE . ....Lomy 
Joan Morse 


WHITE .........Blue Aunt 
Strange Year 


aa Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
New Chronicles of Rebecca 


WILDER ... ..Farmer Boy 
Little House in the Big Wood 
Little House on the Prairie 
On the Banks of Plum Creek 
By the Shores of Silver Lake 


WORSE 26105 What Katy did 
What Katy did at School 
What Katy did next 
Clover 
In the High Valley 
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YOUMANS ..Skitter Cat ZWILGMEYER ....What Happened to Inger 
Skitter Cat and Little Boy Johanne 
Skitter Cat and Major Inger Johanne’s Lively Doing 


Skitter and Skeet 


Some Additional Series and Sequels of Interest to Younger 
Children of the Picture Book Age 


ANDERSON Billy and Blaze HOGAN Nicodemus and his Little Sis- 
Blaze and the Gypsie f ler 
Blaze and the Forest Fire Nicodemus and the Houn’ 
Dog 
AULAIRI Ola Nicodemus and the Little 


Ola and Blakken and Line. Black Pig 
Sine, Trine Nicodemu ind hit Gran’ 
pappy 


BANNERMAN Story of Little Black Sambo Nicodemus and Petunia 
Sambo and the Twin Nicodemus and his New Shoe 
Nicodemus and the Gang 
BESKOW ..Aunt Green, Aunt Brown and Nicodemus and the Newborn 


Aunt Lavender Baby 
Aunt Brown's Birthday 
Adventures of Peter and Lotta HOLBERG Mitty and Mr. Syrup 
Mitty on Mr. Syrup’s Farm 
BLUMBERG Rowena, Teena, Tot and the Wee Brigit O’Toole 
Blac kbe rries 
Rowena, Teena, Tot and the 
Runaway Turkey 


LENSKI .Little Auto 
Little Sail Boat 
Little Airplane 


BROOKI ohnny Crow’ Garden LINDMAN ..Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 


] 

Johnny Crow's Party Red Shoe: 

Johnny Crow's New Garden Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 

Ginge rbread 

BRUNHOF! St ry of B ibar Snipp, Snapp. Snurr and the 
Travels of Babar Magic Horse 

§ Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 

Buttered Bread 

_ : eer Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 

BRYAN Michael Who Missed his Train Yellow Sled 

Fun with Michael Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 

Big Surprise 


Babar and his Children 


BRYAN There was Tammie! 
Tammie and that Pupp) LOFTING ..Story of Mrs. Tubbs 
Tommy) G Tilly & Mrs. Tubl 
BURGESS Goops and how to be them : 
ind w not to ORTON ...Prince and Rover of Clover- 
4h f u , rf 


field Farm 
Bobby of Cloverfield Farm 
Summer at Cloverfield Farm 
Winter at Cloverfield Farm 


PEARY Snow Baby 
Childre me f Pe Art bite 
CARROL! ¢ owe ; PERKINS Dutch Twin 
Chessie and her Kitten Dutch Twin ana Little 
Brothes 
Du Bois Giant Otto 


Ot it Sea POTTER _Mrs. Goose and Three-Ducks 
Mrs. Goose of Animaltou Nn 
FLACK .. Angus and the Ducks 
Angus and the Cat STODDARD . Bingo is my Name 
Angu lost Here, Bingo j 


Topsy 
TOWSLEY .. ..Peggy and Peter 
FLACK . ...WV ait for William Sally and her Friends 
William and his Kitten At the Beach 
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Interest and enthusiasm were high in Cincinnati at the first official 
Publicity Honor Roll of 1940. Pencils and notebooks were in evidence as lit 2 
parts of the country viewed—with their own needs in mind!—the Honor Roll materi: ied from 
two libraries and four periodicals. They found considerable variety, both in presentation a 
reproduction, in the various divisions of material, which included annual reports, handboo 
leaflets for new borrowers, newspaper feature stories, rotogravure pictures, book lists, pictures 
exhibits, and new or unusual types of publicity. 

The Library Publicity Honor Roll includes notable examples of public, school 


‘pot 


’ colle ge, 


“WHAT 

The foreboding formality of such magazines as the Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, or Forum 

to some students, is a problem which continually calls for attention. Unless your teacher cohorts 
are enthusiastic and library-minded enough to make assignments in magazines of the type mentioned 
above, it is up to us librarians to proffer the introductions, such as this exhibit in East Rutherford, 
New Jersey, high school. The theme song one often hears, “What—No Pictures!” in reference 
to such periodicals is as familiar as the national anthem. It is practically impossible—except in the 
very small high school—to find time to introduce, personally, the library's magazines to everyone. 
Therefore, it means mass introduction with the possibility of the names of the periodicals being as 
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Lic HONOR ROLL 1940 


and special library publicity issued during 1939. Entries were judged primarily on their appeal 
to those for whom they were intended and their effectiveness in interpreting the library to the 
community. 

Sponsored by The H. W. Wilson Company in cooperation with A.L.A.’s Public Relation: 
Committee, the Library Publicity Honor Roll is planned to stimulate increasingly effective public 
relations through exhibiting these outstanding examples, and is available for state and regional 
library meetings without expense to the exhibiting organization. Several reservations have already 
been made for showing the Honor Roll exhibit at state library meetings this Fall. 
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easily forgotten as those hundreds of people introduced at the President's reception—but we hope 
not. The Staff edits, monthly, a paper, The Library Gazette. As a booster for the large bulletin 
board devoted to magazines, we featured magazines in the January issue of the Gazette, giving 
brief annotations on each magazine. On the bulletin board we arr. anged the covers of all the maga- 
zines with animated pipe cleaner figures, directing attention to signs, listing the material in which 
each magazine specializes. The figures’ poses were as unique as those of 4 modern dance group, 
a they served their purpose, for the students’ theme has changed from "“What—No Pictures!” 
“Gee, there really are some interesting articles in this magazine!” 





The Public Library in the School 


By Olla Kuppinger * 


N the Fall of 1937 the Rutherford Public 
Library and the Sylvan School began an 
interesting experiment—a library in the 
school worked on a cooperative basis be- 
tween the Board of Education and the Public 
Library. For some time the Public Library 
had felt that the location of its building 
was inconvenient for some of the children 
attending Sylvan School. There were insuff- 
cient funds to open a branch in another sec- 
tion of the town so it seemed as though 
nothing could be done to remedy the condi- 
tion until the principal of that school asked 
about the possibility of the public library's 
doing anything about a library in the school. 
The school lacked sufficient funds to have a 
regular school library, funds either for books 
or for a librarian. It did have, though, a 
small room which could be used. An agree- 
ment was reached—and now the library-in- 
the-school is working beautifully. 

The school provided the room space, 
installed book shelves, and gave over those 
books owned by the school and being used 
in the class rooms. The Public Library 
provided the services of a trained librarian 
to take care of the books and administer 
the library, and also provided a supple- 
mentary collection of books from its collec- 
tion. A formal agreement, approved by the 
Board of Education and the Library Board, 
provided for the school and the public library 
to each give an equal sum of money to be 
used toward the purchase of books and the 
services of the librarian, and the division of 
responsibilities mentioned above. Such an 
agreement seems to be quite satisfactory for 
a small town (Rutherford’s population is 
about 16,000), the public library can extend 
its services to many more children, and the 
school can have a valuable unit without 
much extra cost to either one. 


Now one day a week is library day. The 
children’s librarian from the public library 
goes to the school and each class sends its 
members for books, giving every boy and 
girl from the second grade through the sixth 
an opportunity to get books for recreational 


.* Children’s librarian, Rutherford, New Jersey, Public 
Library. 
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reading if he so desires. So far everyone 
has enjoyed doing this. 

At present the collection is devoted to 
recreational reading. The aims in mind 
when starting this experiment were to edu- 
cate the children to be library minded, to 
give them an opportunity to become familiar 
with books in such a way that reading would 
become a thing to be enjoyed and not merely 
a school subject, to familiarize them with 
library arrangement so that they can use any 
library with ease as they advance to junior 
and senior high school, and to teach them 
to develop careful judgment. Each child 
was instructed to examine his book carefully 
before finally selecting it, to see that it was 
suitable to his ability and taste. The reading 
ability of each child was sent to the librarian 
by each teacher so that the children could be 
given proper aid in getting the book on his 
level, and so that the librarian could give 
more attention to those unenthusiastic read- 
ers. All these aims could be realized with 
the recreational collection. The future goal 
is to have the school library an integral part 
of the school work, more of a reference col- 
lection to be used in connection with the 
unit and project studies. 

The children have taken a great interest 
and have cooperated splendidly. The fifth 
and sixth grade classes for their art projects 
worked on pictures for the room. One large 
one showed the favorite book characters. 

There is a library committee made up of 
representatives from each grade from the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Music Circulation Statistics 
B) Robert R. Bruce * 


AVE you ever tried to discuss music cir- 

culation with another librarian, spent 
most of your time in saying “Oh, we don't 
count that!” or “We do it this way,” and 
then gone away feeling that the other fel- 
low resorts to rather shady tactics to build 
up an imposing total? The feeling was 
probably mutual. In no other field of li- 
brary work is there so lacking basic prin- 
ciples for discussion, axioms and theorems 
of practice, as in work with music. 

Many libraries do not have separate music 
departments, some combine music with art 
in a Fine Arts division, but a great many 
public libraries do circulate music in some 
way and a growing demand for music is 
evident. 

In an attempt to estimate the degree of 
variation, a brief questionnaire dealing with 
music circulation and statistics was sent to 
public libraries in thirty of the largest cities 
in the United States. Twenty-nine answered. 
Of this number, twenty-one have either 
music departments or fine arts departments. 
The tabulated results are: 


. , ; , , ° 
For what lenetib of lime ado you lend MUSICS 


A. 2 weeks : 15 
weeks, with ex pt 1 
f used for performance made 
due day after performance .... l 
; choral music, 4 weeks .... 1 
- orchestral scores for 6 weeks 1 





Issuing music on 2 weeks basis 19 
B erry Seb adspeecscess 2 
unless special demand 1 
opera scores & librettos, 1 week 
opera season . 1 
4 
1 
Issuing mu n 1 month basis 7 
C. 7days and 2 weeks ‘an he 1 
7 days, 2 weeks, 1 month ‘ . 1 
1 bound volume for 4 weeks, 5 pieces of 
sheet music for 2 weeks ..... 1 


Tora. 29 


no statement was made as to whether 
meant one calendar month, 30 days, 


In section B 
“one month 
or 4 weeks. 
May it be renewed for an additional period? 


Renewals granted on 


ee ee ee” CL ee ee ee 19 
‘ vt ay 4 weeks xe 1 
28 days oaks 1 


Renewing music 21 


* Yale University, Graduate School. 


Renewals not granted on 
music issued for 2 weeks... 


1 month 
30 days 
28 days 

music issued for 4 weeks on regular 
(Renewed on Teachers ards.) 
Not renewing music 8 
To 
In no case is music issued fo 


If renewed, how long is the renewal period? 


weeks 


weeks with privilege of 2nd renewal 
+ weeks 
lo 
In the third class, the first issue is for 4 
Special classes such as choral 
renewed for varying period 
Are ren Is ¢ ted a 7e1 rculati 
417¢ CnNeWAIS COURIC a neu CITCHLALION : 
yes. ; eee 00 
no 


Is circulated music returned 


partment or lo a central receiving GesR: 


To central receiving desk . . eeuka 10 
; wit! tion f 
choral mu “ 
chestral 
with excef 
octavo nus 


To Music (or Fine Arts) department 
To both receiving desk and departs 
To any point in the library system 





, - - ; . } I l 
If to a central receiving desk, is a check made 
there for number of parts returned by borrower? 


YOS csecescoece ? 
no + 
} 
Do you circulate uncataloged music on specia 
loan? 
Wf cbensidced case sdntuoke 
no 
29 
If so, is this included in your count of circu- 
lation? 
yes rrr T l 
yes, 4 pieces on one charge l 
When circulating music with two parts to be 


used separately, such as music for violin and 
piano or songs with obbligatos, are the part 
counted separately for circulation? 


TE: ixaskdtsdvcaden tanede 7 

yes, if parts are bound separately 
making two volumes ........ $ 

RO ccetedse sosedéssas ‘ bi 14 











Do you circulate orchestral scores in parts? 
RN Ry Pe eee te eee 17 
BD vets ceeertdocecevsevese 12 
29 
If so are the parts counted separately for cir- 
culation? 
WE. caencGN access cancces. ~ 
tyes, special system ...... ; 1 
ee Ped Cobb OE SASS 02-0000 6 8 


‘ 17 
1N.Y. Public Library, 58th St. branch, counts parts 


in 4 groups, strings, wind, battery and score. 
Circulation counts for each score issued. 


Do you circulate chamber music? 


SM Gitcdugidbuseichwestends, 20 
29 
If so, are the parts counted separately? 
Wee. - cisu« ib Cieheksawtas~ Oe 
Psi tue panned Ge theca boas 12 
26 


If parts are counted separately for circulation, 
how many charges are permitted on a card? 


(e.g., Some libraries permit the withdrawal of 
5 quartets at one time, each quartet with 4 book 
checks. A total circulation count of 20 but only 
5 charges against the borrower's record.) 

; charges (Mac eebbacdenaddeadeddvéseanes 4 


4 a ; extra charges up to 10 may be 
ME 1s Ga taeGdercaiikes ssacke 1 

5 2 
any reasonable number ................ 1 
no limit 3 
orchestrations not more than 3, 
not more than 5 


number music 


If parts are counted separately, is a book check 
required for each part? 

(e.g., Brahms quintet; op. 34, 5 parts. 
book check or 5?) 


OP wiaa 7 


One 


“Music is not books, it is material,’ said 
one of our scholarly music librarians. Some 
of the discrepancies indicated in the above 
figures are due to attempts to treat music as 
though it were books. Some are due to the 
influence of binding problems. Since the 
variations are not confined to one group of 
libraries, the tabulation does not adequately 
show the wide differences in practice. To 
do so would require the complete reproduc- 
tion of twenty-seven answers. Three agreed 
in every particular. Sometimes, of course, 


there is no need for uniform practice. 

So limited a survey is not sufficient basis 
for a uniform method of counting music 
circulation, omitting as it does, among other 
things, any consideration of choral music. 
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And no one person is equal to the task of 
making recommendations in the face of 
such widespread disagreement. Neverthe- 
less, “there ought to be a law.” 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


IN THE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 50) 
third through the sixth. The committee this 
year has been most enthusiastic and helpful. 
At the beginning of the school year they 
studied Children’s Books and Libraries and 
How to Use Them. From this they learned 
the arrangement of books on the shelves and 
the many points needed in keeping a library 
room in order. These members gave talks 
in their classes so that all might cooperate 
in having the library in good order, and also 
so that everyone would know how to find 
the books on the shelves. Any problem 
which arises is turned over to the library 
committee and the members deal with it. 
Recently the best readers from the second 
grade were allowed to use the library and 
some were careless about placing the books 
back on the shelves. The library committee 
appointed one of its members to talk to the 
second grade class and the results were very 
satisfactory. Another problem arose about 
getting books back on time. The committee 
held a meeting and discussed the best method 
of dealing with this condition, deciding that 
each person keeping a book overdue should 
write fifty times “I have kept my book 
overdue.” We have had no overdue books 
since this punishment was inflicted on two 
people. This committee is also making 
signs and keeps the library attractive with 
plants and flowers. The Parent-teacher 
association has taken an interest in the 
project and has contributed money for new 
curtains and a linoleum top for the desk. 

This experiment yvsee Ace | so satisfactorily 
that at present the service has been extended 
to four schools and is being planned for the 
fifth this Fall, which will then include all of 
the elementary schools. 

Since the inauguration of this plan, the 
elementary children are being grouped for 
special kinds of reading instruction. With 
this plan the better readers need a great deal 
of material adapted to the needs and inter- 
ests of the individual. The collections in the 
school libraries are being built up to meet 
the reading interests of these pupils. 
































Library Story Hours 


By Inger Boye * 


ITH vacation days behind us and the 

summer almost gone, our thoughts 
turn to various plans for a full and busy 
winter season with the story hours again on 
the program in many libraries. 

The Highland Park Library had one of 
its most successful series of story hours, 
and we would like to share the happy ex- 
perience with others. 

Our theme was “A trip around the 
world,” our equipment a large wall map 
plus a ‘‘pretend”’ airship. One long con- 
tinued story was selected to be told through 
the season’s story hours. In this case, the 
choice was Wonderful Adventures of Nils 
and Further Adventures of Nils by Selma 
Lagerlof. When on Saturday morning the 
part of the continued story had been related, 
we located the country we wished to visit 
on the wall map. (There was a new coun- 
try every week.) With a few words the 
librarian characterized the country, and we 
stepped into our waiting vehicle of the air. 
We all took part in the starting of the 
motor, which at times, when many boys 
were present, came near to resembling the 
roar of a China-Clipper taking off. 

The next moment we alighted in a for- 
eign country, and the story then told, 
either unfolded life as lived in that place 
at the present time or in the olden days. 
The story might also be a traditional fairy- 
tale or a piece of folklore well known and 
loved in that particular country. 

We began properly in the fall with our 
own United States, then went to the Orient 
from where we pursued a westward course 
all through the year, only broken by a 
hurried flight home for Christmas stories, 
until we, after a successful crossing of the 
Atlantic Ocean and an interesting visit with 
our American neighbors, returned home. 

The important feature of this project was 
the part the children themselves took in it. 
Every child was encouraged to bring to the 
library whatever object he might wish to 
display from the particular country visited 
on that Saturday. The response was most 
interesting and gratifying. The various ob- 


x Children’s Librarian, Highland Park, Illinois, Public 
Library. 


jects were exhibited on a table, and at the 
end of the story hour the proud owners, 
occasionally in beautiful national costumes, 
would step down from their seats and tell 
the audience about the things they had 
brought. This gave us more than one nice 
little story and brought interested questions 
from the attentive listeners. 

Our “pretend” airship took us to twenty- 
five strange and different countries. We 
would have liked to visit many other places, 
but as we had a few more good and inter- 
esting things on our program we decided 
to return for those. The story hour 
generally lasts for one-half hour. 

Stories used for the trip around the 
world—sometimes in condensed form and 
always adapted to the audience present: 


AMERICA Meigs—Willow W bhistle. 

JAPAN Ozaki—Japanese Fairy 
Book. The story of the 
old man who made 
withered trees to flower. 

CHINA Chrisman—Shen of the Sea. 
Pies of the princess. 

JAVA De Leeuw—Java Jungle 
Tales. The mouse-deer, 
the crocodile and the 
tiger. 

INDIA Kipling—The Jungle Book. 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. 

PERSIA Arabian nights. Aladdin 


and His 
Lamp. 


Rickert—Bojabi Tree. 


W onderful 


AFRICA (General) 


EGYPT Howard—Sokar and the 
Crocodile. 

TUNISIA D’Aulaire—Magic Rug. 

SPAIN Boggs—Three Golden 
Oranges. Three golden 
oranges. 

FRANCE Jones—Ragman of Paris. 
Stories. 

AUSTRIA- De la Ramée—The Niarn- 

GERMANY berg Stove. 

HOLLAND Brock—To market, to 
Market. 

SWITZERLAND Spyri— Moni the Goat Boy. 


Peepshow 
Nella’s 


Farjeon—lItalian 
° and other tales. 
dancing shoes. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Integrating Library Instruction with 


Social Studies 
By Norris McClellan * 


(THERE is a growing tendency to have 

library lessons given by teachers in con- 
nection with subject assignments. In this 
way the library tools for that subject are 
firmly fixed in the minds of the students and 
real significance is gained because the pupils 
have an immediate need for use of these 
library tools, the lessons becoming a vital 
part of practically every subject in the cur- 
riculum. 

It has been difficult to plan a successful 
program of instruction employing the inte- 
gration method for a competent teaching 
staff. Thorough grounding in the library 
materials of value to the respective subjects, 
is a prerequisite. This program can be fairly 
successfully accomplished, however, through 
constant cooperation of teachers and libra- 
rian. The librarian needs to be familiar 
with the curriculum and through conferences 
with teachers decide what tools will be 
necessary in studying each unit. The libra- 
rian can then prepare a mimeographed sheet 
giving a brief explanation of the Dewey 
system with a simplified chart showing the 
main ten divisions and some sub-divisions. 
Following this a list of class numbers likely 
to be used by this special group can be 
included. Subject headings to look for in 
the card catalog should be listed. Finally 
should be added a list of the reference books 
for the subject, with brief descriptive state- 
ments about each. This lesson sheet, when 
approved by teacher and librarian becomes 
an introduction to the contract and is pre- 
sented to the class by the teacher. 


The following is an example of a lesson 
prepared to be used in connection with a 
contract on the Beginning of Big Business in 
the United States for grade 8B. The aim 
of the contract was stated as follows: 


(1) To explain briefly how big business began 
in the United States; (2) To acquaint the student 
with some early American business men, both 
admirable and otherwise; (3) To introduce to 
the student some of the interesting literature on 
the subject. : 


* Instructor in Library Science, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


This instruction sheet was planned for an 
average or above average group of pupils. 
Activity work on this contract consisted of 
preparing written and oral reports on sub- 
jects of individual interest selected with the 
guidance and approval of the teacher. Ac- 
tivity work was carried on in the library. 

Each child is required to hand in a bibli- 
ography of materials used in preparing his 
report. Requiring this bibliography is one 
means of testing the knowledge of the use 
of the library. 

The librarian follows up the class work 
with individual instruction and guidance. 
For less advanced groups, it would be neces- 
sary for the teacher and librarian to prepare 
a bibliography for the use of pupils and in 
some cases the books will be taken to the 
class room for use when pupils need a great 
deal of individual attention. 


LIBRARY LESSON FOR 8 B 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


CLASS CONTRACT TOPIC: BEGINNING OF BIG BUSI- 
NESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Now that you have been assigned a new con- 
tract on the subject of Business in the United 
States you will have a great deal of reading and 
reference work to do in the library. Some of you 
will be preparing biographical reports on such 
business men as Andrew Carnegie, John D. 
Rockefeller, J. P. Morgan; others will want to 
know about the invention of the harvester and 
reaper and how they influenced the growth of the 
West, about manufacturing or shipping industry 
in the North, or the cotton kingdom in the South. 

Let us review the library tools you will need 
most in preparation of your report for the con- 
tract. First, consider the arrangement of the books 
in the library. You will remember that the Dewey 
System (Dewey Decimal Classification System) 
divides all subject matter into the ten main divi- 
sions listed below, and assigns subject numbers to 
each division. You also know that this number 
on the back of the book shows the book's place on 
the library shelves. 


000 General works 500 Science 
100 Philosophy 600 Useful arts 
200 Religion 700 Fine arts 
300 Social sciences 800 Literature 
400 Philology 900 History 
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Note the number assigned to Social Sciences. 
Since the development of business is a Social Sci- 
ence subject you will find many of the books you 
will use in the section of shelves marked 300. 
Beginning of big business in the United States is 
related to United States history. If you will check 
the Outline of Classification’ on the classroom 
bulletin board you will find that all numbers from 
973-978 are numbers assigned to periods of United 
States History. 

This indicates, then, that books to be used in 
searching for information on the topics assigned 
to you for this contract covering BEGINNING OI 
BIG BUSINESS IN THE UNITED STATES will be 
found in the shelves marked 300 and particularly 
in the 330’s and also in shelves marked 973-978 

Many of you have already been thinking of 
using the Card Catalog for the first lead to infor- 
mation on your topic. Of course that is exactly 
what you should do. The Card Catalog is always 
the first tool to use in any library when searching 
for material on a given subject. Some of the sub- 
jects to look for first will be 





Capitalism Manufacturing 
Corporations Railroads 
Cotton Shipping 
Industrial revolution Standard oil 
Inventions Steel 
Life of the laboring Transportation 
classes U.S.—Economic Condi 
Machinery tions 
U.S.—Industries 
You will think of other subjects and your 
teacher will suggest subjects to look for. Be sure 


you follow through any cross references you find 
in the catalog or in books and be alert to notice 
page numbers if given in the left hand margin of 
the Catalog Card (analytic entry). You will find 
many of the biographies you will need through the 
Card Catalog. Your teacher will suggest names 
to be used 

Another tool that may need some explanation is 
the Readers’ Guide. Readers’ Guide is a magic 
key to magazine articles. You will find the articles 
with the author's name, the abbreviated name of 
the magazine, the volume, pages and date, are 
given. Copy this reference exactly and bring to 
the librarian and she will get the magazine for 
you. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL TO BE 


CARD CATALOG 
Look here first for subject and biographical 
material. 

COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
One volume general encyclopedia. 

READERS’ GUIDE. 

Explained before.” 


USED 


1 Outline of Classification found in front of Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries with school adaptations 
is posted in each classroom. 

2 If Readers’ Guide has not 
time will be needed on this. 
Guide in Manual. 


been used before, more 
Refer to lesson on Readers’ 
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DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
Detailed biographical sketches of non-living 
Americans. Difficult reading. For advanced 
readers only. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 

Good general encyclopedia for 
readers. 

COMPTON'S PICTURED 
Good general encyclopedia 
this Contract. 

WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Good general encyclopedia. Also 
this Contract. 

WORLD ALMANAC. 
Statistics. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF 
Statistics. 

PAGEANT OF AMERICA. 15 volumes 
A pictorial history of the U.S. 
U.S. industries. Check volum« 
volume for other material 

U.S. ATLAS. 

Maps. 


] ] 
advanced 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Ve ry 


useful for 


useful for 


THE U.S. (latest ed.) 





If any help is needed in using any of the mate- 
rials listed above be sure to ask the librarian. Do 
not overlook vertical file material. You will find 
pictures of many of the inventions, biographies of 
individuals and other useful information 
arranged by subject. No report is finished until 
you have examined the vertical file material 


there 


LIBRARY STORY HOURS 


(Continued fy Im Page ) 

HUNGARY Seredy—Good Mastes 
Stories (Kate's arrival 
and her adventure with 
the sausages ) 

RUSSIA Artzybasheff Seven 
Simeons. 

FINLAND Bowman—T al from 
Finnish Tupa. The shit 
that sailed by land an 
sea. 

SWEDEN Djurklou—Swedish Fairy 
Tales. The old woman 
and the trai Ip 

NORWAY Bjornson—A Happy B 
First chapter or Eyvind 
and his goat 

DENMARK Andersen I Ugly 
Duckling. 

ENGLAND Jacobs—Englis/ Fairy 
Tale Dick Whitting 
ton and his cat 

IRELAND Bennett—Shawneen and 
Gande 

SCOTLAND Baldwin—Fifty Famou 
Stories Retold. Bruce 
and the spider. 

MEXICO Morrow—The Painted Pig. 

SOUTH-AMERICA Finger—Tales from Silver 
Lands. A tale of three 
tails. 








Student Responsibility in a College 
Library 


By Jean MacNeill Shar pe * 


Ts atmosphere which every librarian 

of a liberal arts college wants to create 
in the library is one of easy and friendly 
informality where the student may naturally 
acquire an intimate acquaintanceship with 
books. The college library is a formal 
institution but librarians everywhere have 
done much to soften the harsher outlines 
and cold formality of a guarded collection 
of books. They have with discrimination 
and intelligence selected new books; they 
have emphasized comfort and convenience 
in the furnishings of the library and have 
added gaiety and color in many spots with 
informal furniture; they have opened the 
bookstacks to all students and have simpli- 
fied the getting of a book so that it is 
no longer either confusing or terrifying. 
But this has all been done by the librarians 
with the students contributing not much 
beyond a passive acceptance. Is it possible 
that they could be interested in taking a 
more active part? 

In an experiment at Rockford College 
which has lasted several years, the attempt 
has been made to discover the extent to 
which the students can be interested in 
some aspects of library administration. 


The college government association 
(C.G.A.) in which the whole college com- 
munity participates, has, without the addi- 
tion of any permanent committee or other 
Organization than that already existing, 
assumed a very definite responsibility for 
some phases of library administration. The 
system of reserved books as organized at 
Rockford College could not function with- 
out close student cooperation. During the 
year about five thousand books are on 
reserve and the reserve shelves are not all 
in one room but are placed throughout 
the library near books in the same field. 
This removes some of the artificiality of the 
reserve shelf and encourages in the stu- 
dent the habit not only of browsing through 
the books on reserve but of sampling others 
on near-by shelves and gaining a wider 





* Librarian, Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 


knowledge of the resources of the library. 
It is obviously impossible for a small library 
staff to supervise closely reserves arranged 
in this fashion, and the students must be 
depended upon to observe the rules govern- 
ing their use. If the books are to be 
consulted in the library no record of any 
kind is necessary, but if a book is to be 
taken out for two hours or for over-night, 
it is necessary to sign it out on the “‘reserve 
sheet’’ (author, title, name of the student, 
time taken, time returned) which is placed 
conveniently near each reserve. Then when 
a book is returned, it is signed in. These 
sheets are checked by a designated student 
and if any books have been returned late 
a fine notice is sent the offender. The 
amount of the fine, twenty-five cents, has 
been determined by C.G.A. in consulta- 
tion with the librarian. When there has 
been a misuse of reserve books, officers of 
C.G.A. have spoken very effectively to the 
classes involved. All this has taken from 
the librarian many of the problems of 
reserved books and has made the fines a 
definite student responsibility. For books 
which the students draw out personally 
from the stacks there is no limit as to the 
number which may be taken nor is there 





Book BuYING 


Rockford students in Kroch’s Chicago Book 
Store, spending fine money for books they 
want in the college library. 
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STUDENTS AT ROCKFORD 
assume a definite responsibility 
phases of library administration. 


for ome 


a definite time limit (the charges are 
checked three times during the year) so 
the question of fines arises primarily with 
the reserved books. During the past year 
the circulation from the reserve shelves 
was something over thirty-five thousand 
with a loss of only four books, a record 
of which the college community is justly 
proud. 

Since the students administer the fines it 
is only natural that they should be consultéd 
in the spending of this money. In the late 
spring the librarian takes a group ap- 
pointed by C.G.A. to Chicago to visit 
Kroch’s bookstore. The needs of the li- 
brary are discussed but the students are 
free to make any selection they wish. This 
trip is always a delight. The committee 
is given a very cordial welcome and shown 
a long table where they may gather together 
all the books they think they might like 
to purchase. Enthusiastic discussion about 
which books are best and which the library 
needs most follows very spontaneously. Mr. 
Adolph Kroch himself is extremely gener- 
ous of his time and talks in a most fasci- 
nating way to the students. He thrills 
them with glimpses of fine printing and 
amuses them with the interesting stories 
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which lie behind so many of the rare books. 
They have a chance to look at the magnifi- 
cent Kelmscott Chaucer and the faded bind- 
ings of rare American first editions. The 
enthusiasm for books, for bookshops, and 
also for the college library rises to a high 
point after this trip. An exhibit of every- 
thing which has been purchased is set up 
and the whole school looks with satisfac- 
tion at the selection of “fine books with 
fine money.” Some sets such as the follow- 
ing have been selected in the last few 
years: Racinet, Costume Historique, James, 
Novels and Tales, Defoe’s Review, and Ben 
Jonson, edited by Herford and Simpson. 
Of course there are always many individual 
titles. 

It is encouraging when planning exhibits 
to be shown in the entrance of the library 
to have the students make very definite 
suggestions. Recently the International 
Relations Club arranged its books and maps 
to show the breadth of interest of that 
group; the Camera Club has featured all 
the library books, pamphlets, and other 
materials on photography; several classes 
have enjoyed displaying some of their 
special interests; a class in American gov- 
ernment has used facsimilies of the Consti- 
tution together with a selection of books; 
an excellent map of Tudor London drawn 
by one of the students was the center of 
an exhibit for a class in British history. 

For purely recreational reading there is 
a collection of books placed in one of the 
residence halls and shelved in low cases 
near a fireplace. Students meet with the 
librarian to discuss the selection for 
“Inglenook” but the whole college is urged 
to give suggestion. Between forty and 
fifty mew titles are added each year and 
some of the earlier choices are withdrawn 
and put in the regular library collection. 

What has this freedom with its attendant 
responsibility which has made the books so 
accessible done for the library and for the 
student body? The procedures in the li- 
brary have been decidedly simplified and the 
approach to books made as direct and 
natural as possible; in the student body a 
real interest and pride in continuing the 
informality of the arrangement has been 
aroused, as one of the students remarked 
recently, ‘It really is our library, isn’t it!” 








The Library's Part in a Guidance 


Program 
By Elsa Smith * 


O assist freshmen to adjust themselves 

to mew surroundings, to give them a 
better understanding of the studies they will 
pursue, and to enlighten them about the 
vocations which they may ultimately select, 
many high schools are introducing guidance 
or orientation courses. Since text-books in 
the field are inadequate the library naturally 
becomes the center of inspiration and equip- 
ment. 

A brief outline of the various units will 
give a summary of the work covered. 

I THE SCHOOL; II THE city; III THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY; IV HOBBIES; V ETIQUETTE OR COUR- 
TESY; VI VOCATIONS. 

As the library is actually to be the labora- 
tory for this whole project, it is essential that 
arrangements be made to accommodate each 
of the guidance group for at least one study 
period per day in the library reading room. 

At the beginning of the term all students 
new to the school are assembled in the 
library where they are given a preliminary 
introduction to the library by the librarian. 
This is done merely to acquaint the students 
with the general placement of recreational 
reading, the various tools with which they 
will become more familiar later, and with 
the rules governing the use of books and 
other material. They meet the library staff, 
are given a friendly welcome, and are urged 
to make every possible use of the library 
facilities. The hoary slogan, “If you don’t 
see what you want, ask for it,” is emphasized 
and a point is made of the wisdom of asking 
questions. 

Much of the success of this program 
depends upon the cooperation between the 
teacher or teachers and the librarian. It 
revolves about the eagerness of the librarian, 
her constant alertness to the wishes and 
expectations of the instructor, her familiarity 
with the subject matter of the course, and 
the equipment that the library has at hand 
or will be able to procure. 


is Formerly librarian, Benson High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska ; now loan librarian, University of New Mexico 
library, Albuquerque. 


At the beginning of the first unit—THE 
scHooL—the librarian makes a visit to the 
class to listen in on and enter into the dis- 
cussion of how to go about fulfilling the 
contract on the assignment. All of the ma- 
terial for use on this unit will be found in 
the library in the Information or Clipping 
File and in the collection of school papers 
and year books, the placement and arrange- 
ment of which are explained to the pupils 
by the librarian. Here is found the history 
of the school in a number of copies of hand- 
books; simple charts and plans of the build- 
ing; the program of the school, listing the 
faculty, their rooms and the subjects taught; 
copies of the courses of study with explana- 
tion of each and credits given; copies of 
the handbook of the Student Council, giving 
rules governing the student body; club pro- 
grams of recent seasons; and newspaper- 
clipping accounts of extra-curricular activi- 
ties. This material is used in the library 
exclusively because of its perishable nature. 


The second unit—THE CITY—is of neces- 
sity carried out in almost the same manner. 
Maps of the city are made available, along 
with material on civic organizations and 
printed matter sent out by local firms and 
industries. Picture post cards and photo- 
gtaphs of the principal buildings of the city 
were taken by the photography class at the 
suggestion of the librarian. Educational in- 
stitutions also receive recognition. All of the 
printed information published by the various 
charitable agencies,- especially those repre- 
sented by the Community Chest, is preserved 
and frequently requested. 


With each succeeding unit the library be- 
comes more useful and important to the 
student. The study of the use of the Library 
has in the past been placed in English or 
Social Problems courses, but it is now 
thought to fit best into the Guidance pro- 
gram. After a number of experiments were 
made and various methods tried out by both 
the teachers and the librarian, the latter 
finally arrived at the happy solution of 
forming a model library embracing books 
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taken from every classification in the Dewey 
decimal system, plus books of fiction and 
reference works which are of special interest. 

This collection of over two hundred vol- 
umes is shelved on a large display case on 
wheels and is easily moved about as needed. 
With this small library is used a complete 
model catalog of all these titles. 

After the students have studied the classi- 
fication system, the location of books, the 
study of the card catalog, the uses of the 
book itself, with the model library, then they 
are ready to work out problems in the main 
library. The same method is used in con- 
nection with the study of encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries, and other reference tools such 
as Who’s Who, Who's Who in America, 
Readers’ Guide, and magazines. Before the 
actual using of the main library the librarian 
again meets with the whole group in the 
reading room and explains once more in 
greater detail the arrangement of the classi- 
fication (location), the card catalog, and 
other needed library information. A short 
time is then devoted to round table discus- 
sion. Some of the books used to teach 
the use of the library are: 

Bennett, Student Library Assistant; Brown, Li- 
brary Key; Ingles and McCague, Teaching the Use 
of Books and Libraries; Scripture, Find It Your- 
self. 

HOBBIES is an enjoyable outgrowth of the 
library unit. Here each student follows his 
natural bent and finds all manner of material 
available in the library on his particular 
interest. To integrate this program with 
other courses, the bibliography, which the 
students prepare at the end of the unit, is 
used as a basis for a theme in English. A 
few examples of the type of books used are: 

Briggs, How to Draw Cartoons: Collins, How 
to Ride Your Hobby; Ficklin, Handbook of First 
Puppets; Hamilton, Complete Model Aircratt 
Manual; Hamilton, Handicraft for Girls; Hamil- 
ton, Popular Crafts for Boys; Lampland, Hobbies 
for Everyone; Landers, Modern Handbook for 
Girls; Mills and Dunn, Marionettes, Masks, and 
Shadows; Neblette, Elementary Photography. 


The next unit—couRTESY—has practical 
appeal to all students because it gratifies for 
them a need of the immediate present. The 
enthusiasm shown for these problems is 
always amusing. The library has a well 
rounded section on etiquette. There are 
also a large number of pamphlets on the 
subject and handbooks published by schools. 
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BooKS FOR GUIDANCE 


The magazines also give timely and valuable 


suggestions. Among the many books are: 

Clark and Quigley, Etiquette, Jr.; Eldridge, Co- 
ediquette; Macgibbon, Manners in Business; Post, 
Etiquette; Stevens, The Correct Thing; Witan, 


Manners Make Men. 


The librarian assumes no power of clair- 
voyance in her guiding participation in the 
unit on VOCATIONS. Large quantities of 
material have been located through constant 
reference to the best sources of books, pam- 
phlets, and magazines on the subject. The 
students have access to all of these items and 
get a general view of the field, following 
it later with a more definite study of one or 
two occupations for which they have a per- 
sonal preference. Here the librarian supple- 
ments the books and paraphlets of strictly 
informational nature with a bibliography 
dealing with recent fiction and other works, 
which give insight into the vocations in a 
truthful, vital, yet light-hearted, delightful 
Much joy is derived from this unit 
and a great deal of “lead on” 
and informational—reading is done by the 
students. Outstanding among the many 
books in this group are: 


way. 
recreational 


Bennett, Occupations and Vocational Guidance; 
Bouck, Making a Living in Radio; Brewer, Occu- 
pations; Bugbee, Peggy Covers the News; Careers 
Research Monographs; Cottler and Brecht, Career 
Ahead; Crump and Newton, Our Airmen; Fargo, 
Marian Martha; Filene, Careers for Women; 
Floherty, Moviemakers; Hoerle, Girl and Her 
Future; Hydeman, How to Illustrate for Money; 
Kitson, I Find My Vocation; Kitson and Lingen- 
felter, Vocational Guidance through the Library; 
Rosengarten, Choosing Your Life Work. 








Reading-Readiness in the Library 


By Nita K. Meeker * 


READING readiness in the library? 

Yes, what better or more logical place, 
to build up a readiness to read, than in the 
library? A | program in an elemen- 
tary school is rea ily integrated with class- 
room reading procedures, enlarges meaning- 
ful experiences, and does not replace the 
teaching of reading. 

The school library is thought of here not 
only as a place to house books, visual ma- 
terials, etc., but primarily as a place for 
children to participate in enjoyable and 
profitable reading experiences. The Poe 
School plans a four point program for 
twelve hundred children, all of whom are 
scheduled twice a week for 33 minutes each 
period. 

Point One is Reading Interest, which is 
interpreted through free reading, individual 
selection, purposeful browsing, and con- 
versations; through magazines, exhibits, 
book introduction; also, through discussions 
of authors and illustrators, radio correlation, 
and public library relationships. 

Five bulletin boards are maintained for 
book interest and library information. One 
is a Classification Chart and guide post to 
the location of books; one is named “This 
and That” and holds current clippings, 
photographs, units of work, news about 
school and country (for teachers and prin- 
cipal) ; while another near the easy reading 
and pictures, carries bibliographies and ma- 
terial of interest to the very little ones. 
These displays are changed frequently and 
deal, always, with books. 


Five different books are introduced to 
the groups each week, while individual 
records (mental rating, physical defects, 
reading ability level, chronological age, and 
reading preferences) are kept and studied 
frequently by librarian for each one of the 
code hundred children as an aid to guid- 
ance in reading. 

Reading growth, as an integral part of 
Point One, is provided for by individual 
diagnosis of saline and personal difficulties, 
individual direction and reading guidance, 
reading records (kept for each child), studies 


* Librarian, Poe School, Detroit, Michigan. 


in reading made periodically to ascertain 
trends and growth. Our biggest study this 
year has been the compilation of a bibliog- 
raphy of books suitable for retarded readers 
at different levels of retardation. Tangible 
and concrete measuring sticks are a neces- 
sity for the children’s librarian who hopes 
to provide stimulus and guidance. 

Point two, Social Responsibility, includes 
courtesy, self control, cooperation in a so- 
cial (library) environment, proper care of 
materials and property. Class staffs record 
statistics, take attendance, care for the room; 
a school staff fills teachers’ requests, reads 
shelves, decorates the room, slips books, 
mends books, prepares bindery and new 
books and carries out many other duties. 
The children participate in all phases of 
library work, thereby developing proper 
attitudes toward beautiful books, a lovely 
room, and pride in their maintenance. 

Point Three, A knowledge of Library 
Tools; systematic instruction is given in 
parts of books, classification, encyclopedias, 
card catalog, and reference books. Chil- 
dren are prepared for the intermediate 
school and inventory tests on library refer- 
ence tools are given at the beginning and 
end of the school year. Classes are given 
group instructions and checks are made 
individually. The instruction lessons are 
given (sometimes) by their homeroom 
teachers as a reading lesson, a way we have 
found most effective. 

Point Four, School Relationship, provides 
integration and reference for the whole 
school as needed. Bibliographies are pre- 
pared, faculty book clubs organized, class- 
room collections arranged. Museum and 
visual aids are ordered weekly on a cir- 
culated “request” slip. Teachers’ shelves 
and a magazine rack are maintained. The 
librarian is aware of units of work in 
progress and supplies supplementary ma 
terial. Pamphlets, magazines, and books 
are reviewed at the teachers’ meetings. 
Children are sent from special classes with 
reference problems. The library is the 
reading center for the entire school. 





1A questionnaire is sent out each Monday by the 
librarian inquiring about units of work. 
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PoE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Poe School has grades one through six, 
plus two non-platoon rooms and the kinder- 
garten. The first grade children come into 
the platoon from a non-platoon room. 
There they have had a small library in 
their room and a room collection from the 
school library. 
made a pilgrimage to the school library. 
Otherwise their library experience is an 
entirely new situation and the librarian has 
a golden opportunity to build library atti- 
tudes and aptitudes. 

After their first explorations and intro- 
ductions in the library, elementary habits 
may be established, such as how to carry 
a book, and how to turn pages in a book. 
These are combined with a well planned 
program of storytelling and reading. The 
librarian takes cognizance of the fact that 
the child is developing rapidly both physi- 
cally and mentally, nevertheless she thinks 
of him as an individual developing at his 
own particular rate of speed and knows 
that his readiness to read is directly con- 


Perhaps also they have 


nected with his development, his back- 
ground, and environment. 

It is said that “defeat in a situation is 
detrimental to the child.” What of the 
child who, longing to read, pores over 
books (enjoying the illustrations of course) 
but is unable to read the text while others 
in his group are reading books? With this 
question in mind, the librarian has set up 
a reading-readiness program in the library 
for the first grade and the retarded readers 
of the second grade. This program has 
been planned through a knowledge of the 
homeroom procedures, the teaching of read- 
ing and books about reading-readiness by 
experts in that field. Let us visit a library 
period for the first grade. 

Forty (A1) children enter the room. 
Immediately they look for printed signs 
placed on the window sill giving them their 
daily directions such as ‘Mary may be the 
librarian today.” The signs are brought to 
the librarian who hears the children read 
them and assists in word recognition. Their 
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library vocabulary is enlarged; there is 
active participation by the group and they 
are reading. 

Next, while a few chosen ones illustrate 
“how to carry books” another group may 
be chosen to find “hidden’’ books by cer- 
tain illustrators. Wanda Gag’s illustrations 
have been discussed in the literature room 
and the library. Familiarity with her type 
of drawings and reading the titles will 
lead to joy in the activity and give them 
another reading experience. 

The attention span of little children is 
short so we go on to other reading activities. 
The children gather around the librarian 
who in planning their program has, through 
consultation with their teacher and their 
reading test scores, divided the class into 
groups. Those able to read are given little 
decorated booklets in which to record the 
title of their books, also attractive book 
marks. This encourages reading one book 
through, pride in accomplishment, conscious- 
ness of titles, and provides a record for the 
parents. Those ready to read are given en- 
velopes containing letters which, when cor- 
rectly assembled, will match the title of a 
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book and lead them to find that book. An- 
other group will be given cards on which 
are printed lines of words (first grade vo- 
cabulary) one word in each line being dif- 
ferent from the rest. The test is for the 
child to read the words and cover the one 
that is different (recognition of the likes and 
differences of words) with a square of 
colored paper. There are many reading- 
readiness activities which provide reading for 
the child unable to read books and which 
may be arranged in a progressive order from 
the matching of like letters to others de- 
manding more skill and reading ability, 
which can be carefully checked by the librar- 
ian, 

Reading-readiness in the library is reading 
for the individual child according to his 
ability and needs. We want him to love 
books, desire to read, to discriminate in 
selection, and grow up with the library. We 
expect to follow him through his elementary 
school career providing reading material and 
observing his preferences and growth in 
reading throughout the length of his time in 
school. Toward this end we hope to estab- 
lish the finest possible relationship with the 
child at the earliest opportunity. 


AN OPEN LETTER ABOUT SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


To the Editor: 

Perhaps I shouldn't write this—it isn’t the 
type of thing you ordinarily print in your Wilson 
Library Bulletin—but I've had an experience, and 
like an old-fashioned Methodist at an ‘experience 
meetin’”’ I want to tell it, hoping it will help 
others. 

To begin at the beginning, I received my library 
training at an accredited University. Having 
majored in English in the Arts and Sciences 
college and taken the required Education courses 
as a foundation for my library work, I believed 
that with an ordinary amount of common sense, 
a generous amount of health and an enthusiastic 
liking for children, I could ably fill the position 
of a school librarian. 

However, I was unable to secure a full-time 
position and this Spring I put in my application 
as substitute teacher in the High School and 
that very afternoon the superintendent called me 
back. He said the librarian was sick, the pay 
was $4.05 per day, and could I begin at once. 
I thought “This is too good to be true’”—and 
it was. 


Even after he told me there had been some 
difficulty with the discipline, and that there were 
eight forty-five-minute study halls a day in the 
library, in fact mo free periods for the librarian, 
I was glad to accept it. In my classes I had 
always been one to defend the study hall in the 
library, wanting my library to be for all the stu- 
dents, not just the book worms and those with 
condescending I.Q.’s. 

On Monday morning February 14 I started out 
with high hopes—a bunch of forsythia in one 
hand, material for a Lincoln birthday bulletin 
board in the other. I arrived at school at 7:30 
with a very “The year’s at the spring, The day’s 
at the morn” feeling. I found the bulletin board 
empty; the janitor had swept but the books were 
dusty and completely out of order on the shelves. 
There were only a few book-ends and the books 
leaned and tilted drunkenly with discouraging 
gaps in the lines. The magazine rack held a 
torn newspaper, several National Geographics of 
varying age and condition, and some college 
catalogs. The library is a long room with the 
librarian’s desk at one end and three open doors. 
There are eleven tables, many of them with chairs 
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for eight pupils to a table, and thirty-six chairs 
with writing arms. You see, the room is full. 
I soon saw why everybody spoke of the librarian 
as a study hall teacher. I soon saw why there 
were gaps on the shelves with no cards for the 
books in the circulation tray. Magazines did not 
last more than a period. But all three doors had 
to be open because of the fire hazard with so 
many pupils in one room. 

Such was the setting for my first experience as 
a school librarian. Then came the study halls— 
five of them before noon. Like the plague of 
locusts descending on the Israelites, so did the 
pupils descend—full of energy, mischief, curiosity, 
conversation, full of everything but a desire to 
study, and it was my duty to transform this 
wriggling mass of humanity into a quiet study 
hall. It was like trying to hold the lid tight 
on a tea kettle that is boiling too hard. 

I tried putting books on the tables which I 
hoped would interest them in reading, but what 
reading is as exciting as shooting paper wads 
when you can get by with it? I tried giving 
those pupils of low mentality tasks to do to keep 
them busy but I found that required supervision 
which I could not give. I brought old Ladies’ 
Home and Saturday Evening Posts to 
give life to the magazine rack, but they wore out 
in two weeks magazines that it had taken a year 
to save. I do believe the bulletin board was a 
In the time I have been here the students 
have grown to notice it and take an interest in 
its preparation. The Sub-Deb articles posted from 
the Ladies’ Home Journal are read by certain boys 
and girls who really need such advice. 

But the fact 
teacher I 


ournals 


success. 


remained that as a study hall 
not succeeding. With a dozen 
hands in the air asking for permissions of all 
sorts, I began granting too many at once. It 
seemed so stupid to keep a child seated for ten 
minutes when he only wanted to replace a refer- 
ence book and get another to finish his work. 
But it had to be that way. With several speak- 
ing with permission, the noise increased making 
cover for others to speak without permission. 
Whenever I left my post at the front of the 
room to correct some pupil, the opportunity was 
open for someone to misbehave behind my back 
which of course was what happened. It grew in 
momentum like a snowball, until about the third 
week when one boy deliberately rolled up a 
magazine and threw it across the room at another 
boy. This was taken up by the principal and 
superintendent and before the week was up the 
principal whipped a large group of the older 
boys. This did not help the situation, that I 
could see. 


was 


Unfortunately, the last period in the afternoon 
is the largest study hall. By then I am so tired 
that though I keep my eyes on the room some: 
times it all becomes a little hazy to me. Nobody 
studies, everybody is just waiting to get out. 
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There is one little girl who always stacks her 
books at quarter of three, buttons up her coat, 
puts on her gloves, ties her scarf around her 
head and just sits there facing the nearest door 
ready to jump when the bell rings. One afte: 
noon I suggested that those who would like 
could play a game of biographies, similar to the 
“What's my name” program on:the radio. The 
idea might have been all right but some boys who 
were not interested took this opportunity to start 
a scuffle in the back of the room. 





weeks the 
She is stationed at one end of the 


For the two 


helped me. 


Supervisor has 


past 
room, I at the other. Permission is granted to 
one person at a time; everyone caught whispering 
must stay in after school. 
of eight hours a day in the library and « 
library work. But we are keeping order. I 
torn up the notes I made for organizing a library 


I spend on an average 


club; I have thrown away my collection of ma- 
terials for a vertical file; I have 
units on teaching the use of the library. I have 
settled down to keeping order. 


put away my 


Tomorrow the regular study hall teacher returns 
They tell me she can manage it 
never lets down a minute; she never smiles or 
has anything to say to the pupils. They are all 
afraid of her and you have to be that way if 
you keep order in a big study hall’’-—that is what 
the other They also tell me 
that this than 
school are merely 


alone. ‘She 


teachers tell me. 
isn't much 
That most of them 
study halls too large to allow the librarian to be 
anything but a study hall There is 
nothing J can do about it. But you people with 
influence who have the good of the school library 
at heart something? Of what 
earthly use is it for us to te efficient 
librarians with no opportunity to put into prac- 
tice what we've learned? Why study child psy- 
chology when our only contact with the child is 
to tell him to sit still and be quiet or we'll 
punish him? Why learn the principles of modern 
education when all we can put into practice are 
those principles used by Ichabod Crane 
chair, an eagle eye and a hickory switch? 


school worse other 


libraries. 


teacher 


can't you do 


learn to be 


a high 


Please, if you think this could do any good, 
publish it. But do not sign my name because 
I must try to find a job somewhere and superin- 
tendents and principals would not like it. 








Sayglt Right 


Once again we have borrowed entries from Current Biography: Who’s 
News and Why and have also tried to include special requests. Let us 
know the names with which you have the most difficulty. We will try to 
ascertain their correct pronunciation for publication in a future issue. 


AGEE, JAMES (4-jé) Author 

ALSOP, JOSEPH (4l’stip) Author 

AUDEN, WYSTAN HUGH (6d’en wis’tan hew) 
Author 

AULAIRE, INGRI D’ 1904- ‘and AULAIRE, 
EDGAR PARIN D’ (06’lar’) Sept 30, 1898- 
Authors; illustrators; winners of 1939 Cal- 
decott Award for their picture’ book, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

BARTHE, RICHMOND (biar-tha) Jan 28, 1901- 
Sculptor 

BERLE, ADOLF AUGUSTUS JR. (burley) Jan 
29, 1895- Assistant Secretary of State 

BLITZSTEIN, MARC (blits’shtine) Mar 2, 1905- 
Composer 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK (cheiing’ ki-shék’) Oct 31, 
1888- Chinese military and political leader 

CHOTZINOFF, SAMUEL (shots’i-nof) July 4, 
1889- Music critic; pianist 

CIANO DI CORTELLAZZO, GALEAZZO (chah- 
no) Mar 18, 1903- Italian Foreign Minister 

COVARRUBIAS, MIGUEL (ko-vir-r6d’ve-is) 
1902- Artist 

DALGLIESH, ALICE (d&al’glésh) Author 

DEAN, VERA MICHELES (mi-shay’less) 
Author 

DELAND, MARGARET (dé-land) Author 

DINESEN, ISAK (din’e-sén Y’zak) Author 

DOS PASSOS, JOHN RODERIGO (déss 
pass’us) Jan 14, 1896- Author; winner of 
1940 Guggenheim Fellowship 

DU BOIS, WILLIAM EDWARD BURGHARDT 
(dii’bwi’) Feb 23, 1868- Editor; author; 
Negro leader 

DU MAURIER, DAPHNE (diti-md’ryA) May 13, 
1907- Author 

EYDE, SAMUEL (&’dé) Oct 29, 1866—June 21, 
1940 Norwegian chemist 

GROFE, FERDINAND (grié-fa) Mar 27, 1892- 
Composer 

GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER (gri’en- 
burg sé-d0’/né’ mA&ts’ner) June 10, 1881- 
Educational executive; organization official; 
author; lecturer 

HAAKON VII (hawk’kun) Aug 3, 1872- King 
of Norway 

HEDIN, SVEN ANDERS  (heh-deen’ = sfén 
in’durs) Feb 18, 1865- Explorer; author 

ISHERWOOD, CHRISTOPHER (ish’ér-wood) 
Author 

JOLIOT-CURIE, IRENE Sept 12, 1897- (zhol- 
yO’ kii-ré é-rén’) Scientist; winner with her 
husband, Frederic Joliot, of the Nobel Prize 
in chemistry, 1935; also Barnard Gold Medal 
for Meritorious Service to Science, 1940 

KNUDSEN, WILLIAM SIGNIUS (niid-sén) 
Mar 25, 1879- President of General Motors 
Corporation; member of the National De- 
fense Commission 

LAGDBRLOF, SELMA OTTILIANA LOVISA 
(lé’gur-luf” sel’m&) Nov 20, 1858—Mar 16, 
1940 Novelist 

LATOUCHE, JOHN TREVILLE (la’toosh’) 
1917- Playwright; co-author of Ballad for 
Americans 

LEHRBAS, LLOYD (lér’bis) Oct 15, 1898- 
Associated Press’ ‘“‘roving correspondent”’ 


LEINSDORF, ERICH (lines’dorf ér’Ik) 1912- 
Chief conductor, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany 

LICHTENBERGER, ANDRE (likh’tn-bérkh’er) 
1870—Mar 25, 1940 French writer on social 
problems and books for children; known in 
the United States for the book Mon Petit 
Trott; received French Academy Award in 
1900; served as aide to the Military Gover- 
nor of Paris during the World War 

LIDDELL HART, BASIL HENRY (lid’el) Oct 
5, 1895- Author 

LIN, YU-T‘ANG 1895- (lin yii’ting’) Author; 
philosopher 

LLEWELLYN, RICHARD (160-él’iIn) Author 

LOMBARDO TOLEDANO, VICENTE (lém-bir’ 
thé td’la-thé’no vé-sén’ta) July 16, 1894- 
Mexican labor leader 

LORENTZ, PARE (lo-rentz’ pir) Dec 11, 1905- 
Motion picture director; author; critic 

MOLOTOV, VIACHESLAV MIKHAILOVICH 
(mol-o-toff’ vyi-che-slav’ me-khi‘lo-vich) 
1890- Russian Premier; Foreign Commissar 

PENARANDA, ENRIQUE (pfn’a-riin’da én- 
rék’) Nov 17, 1892- Elected President of 
Bolivia March 10, 1940 

PETAIN, HENRI PHILIPPE (pa’t&n’ idn’ré’) 
Apr 24, 1856- Marshal of France 

POWYS, LLEWELYN (pd’is 160-él’in) Aug 13 
1884—Dec 2, 1939 English author 

PROCOPE, HJALMAR JOHAN (prd’cd’pay’ 


hal’mar’ yo-hin) Aug 8, 1889- Finnish 
Ambassador to the United States; econo 
mist 


RICHTER, CONRAD (rikh’ta) Author 

RODZINSKI, ARTUR (rud-jeen’skee) Jan 2, 
1894- Conductor 

SAERCHINGER, CESAR (serch’inj-er s&’zar) 
Radio commentator; author 

SAROYAN, WILLIAM (sor-rd’yiin) Aug 31 
1908- Author; playwright; winner of 
Pulitzer Prize for best American play of 
1939 to 1940 season 

STETTINIUS, EDWARD REILLY JR. (sté-tin’ 
ni-tis) Oct. 22, 1900- Member of the Na- 
tional Defense Commission 

STIEGLITZ, ALFRED (stég’lits) Jan 1, 1864- 
Photographer; editor 

STRAVINSKY, IGOR FEDOROVICH (strii-vén’ 
ske égor fy6-d0’ro-vich) June 17, 1882- 
Composer and conductor 

STREIT, CLARENCE KIRSHMAN (strit) 
Jan 21, 1896- Newspaper correspondent; 
author of Union Now 

SUESSE, DANA NADINE (sweez) Dec 3, 1911- 
Musician 

SZIGETI, JOSEPH (tsig’getty) Sept 5, 1892- 
Violinist 

VARGAS, GETULIO DORNELLAS (vir’gash 
zhé-td0’yoo) Apr 19, 1882- President of 
Brazil 

VILLARD, OSWALD GARRISON (vi-lird’) 
Mar 13, 1872- Journalist 

WANG CHING-WEI [Wang Chao-ming] wing’ 
jing-w&) 1883- Puppet ruler of Japanese- 
sponsored Chinese National Government 

YBARRA, THOMAS RUSSELL (ee-bah’rah) 
Oct 8, 1880- Ex-foreign correspondent; 
journalist; traveler 





Key: Ale, add, arm, sofa; éve, évent, énd, makér; Ice, Ill; dld, dd, fd0d, foot, out; ciibe, 
ip, ment. 
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ANNIVERSARY IN ONTARIO 
The Ontario Library Association decided to celebrate the experience of “turning forty.” 
Conference headquarters in Toronto assumed a festive air with a group of displays to which many 
librarians contributed, and from which all gained help of a practical, professional nature. 
There was a really gay poster parade, also book lists, book marks, annual reports, and press 
accounts of library activities. Conference note-books carried home many ideas which could 
be developed later on a smaller scale and in simpler form. 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.] 


The Annual Visit 


6 es student issue (April) of Columbia's Li- 
brary Service News reports the dilemma of 
“the poor perplexed library school student’’ who 
“doesn’t know whether to join the A.L.A. or The 
H. W. Wilson Company!” 

As for the six students “still unaccounted for 
after the Wilson Company visit,’ we are happy to 
announce that an office boy stumbled on three of 
them last week huddled together in an obscure 
corner of the old periodicals department, where 
they had been living somewhat forlornly all sum- 
mer on an all-paper diet; a pale young man, be- 
lieved to be No. 4, was fleetingly glimpsed by 
several witnesses in mid-July, in the northwest 
section of the old building, on the fifth floor, 
looking (it is suspected) for the men’s wash- 
room; a fifth has been showing up for work 
every day in the Standard Catalog department, 
where her presence was not noted until twelve 
minutes after three o'clock in the afternoon on 
August first, when she spoke in tongues; the 
sixth and last of the missing contingent was 
located just the day before yesterday in the refer- 
ence department, where she had been pinned in- 
advertently under a United States Catalog. All 
except Number 4, who has not been seen since, 
have been returned in passable condition to Co- 
lumbia University with the greetings of the 
Company. 


File and Remember 


Kathleen Clendenen, of Fulton, Ill., sends us 
the following proverb-sequence from the Arabic 
to add to our series of memorable quotations: 

“He who knows not and knows not that he 
knows not is a fool. Shun him. 

He who knows and knows not that he knows 
is asleep. Wake him. 

He who knows not and knows that he knows 
not is simple. Teach him. 

He who knows and knows that he knows is 
wise. Follow him.” 


Literature Marches On 


“Harold Bell Wright came into the lime light 
with his winsome novel, The Winning of Barbara 
Worth. . . . Many descriptive novels passed un- 
noticed, but Thomas Hardy compelled attention 
in his description of the moor in The Return of 
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the Native... . Then came a period of pla 
spoken or ‘back woods’ language, as in Tre 
Following on the heels of this, we had a type of 
plain vulgarity, books that were listed as best 
sellers were disgusting, since nothing was too 
private or immoral for those realistic authors to 
put in print. Lastly, came and still is ‘sex stuff 
and immorality condoned; but all are not bad 

forget Grapes of Wrath and read The Citadel and 
The Magnificent Obsession, for instance.’’-—Mrs 
George R. Dean, founder of the Rolla (Mo.) 
Civics Club and president of the M.S.M. Asso- 


lain- 


lic Library. 


The Lord’s Prayer in Titles 


According to the Speakers Library Magazine (a 
publication that we fail to identify), as reported 
in the Pleasures of Publishing, practically tl 
entire Lord’s Prayer can be done in book title: 

Our Father in Heaven, by W. C. Richards 


Hallowed Be Thy Name, by E. D. Sedding; T+) 
Kingdom Come, by A. Marrow; Thy Will Bz 
Done, by A. Murray; As It is in Heaven, by | 


Larcom; Give Us This Day, by L. Zara; Ours 
Daily Bread, by F. Grether; Forgive Us O 

Trespasses, by M. Loyola; As We Forgive, by 
L. W. Sheldon; The Trespasser, by D. H. Law- 
rence; But Deliver Us from Evil, by A. Abdulla; 
Thine Is the Kingdom, by E. D. Sedding; The 
Power and the Glory, by G. M. Cooke; Forever 
and Ever, by W. C. Lengel; Amen, by W. Ryn 


The Design 


At the memorial services held for Helen Travis 
Ziegler, who died too young, Margery C. Quigley, 
librarian of the Montclair, N.J., Free Public 
Library, paid a moving tribute. 


“Once Miss Ziegler was telling me,” said 
Miss Quigley, “of the many questions which 
she was asked at the library institute held at 


the University of Chicago and her replies to them 
She had been asked what place the individual 
had, what scope for individuality there was in a 
library the size of Montclair where a strong 
personality as librarian might so easily dominate 
the staff and curtail individual initiative. Her 
answer was, ‘In Montclair we are each a thread 
in the fabric of the institution. There is a design 
for the fabric and each of us supplies a different 
color.’ 

“As I look back on Miss Ziegler's work I 
think of her as the gold thread which is shot 
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through the larger basic design and which by 
knots and embroidered stitches here and there 
gives interest and emphasis and beauty to the 
design as a whole. Helen Ziegler was certainly 
a gold thread in the fabric of this institution.” 


An Early French Pipe 


My tobacconist writes in the latest issue of his 
fascinating catalog that an illustrated volume 
might easily be composed on the subject of 
French pipes: 

“Not only are they beautiful in design and 
lavish in enrichment, but they occasionally are 
exceedingly quaint and grotesque; at times they 
exhibit features of some popular personage, at 
other times they picture some great event.” 

There follows a description in detail of one of 
the most elaborate of these designs, executed by 
Fiolet of St. Omer, a great designer of pipe- 
bowls: 

“A figure of Liberty has fallen on the tricolor 
flag; she holds a wreath of IMMORTELLES in her 
hand, and clasps an urn enwreathed with funereal 
drapery inscribed Morte Pour LA PATRIE.” 

An appropriate and sad allegory, I thought. 

One is always sad these days thinking of 
France. Formerly one loved her with a kind 
of flippant, but none the less honest, gallantry, 
as in Heine's tribute: “Let us cherish the French! 
They have provided mankind with its two most 
important achievements, good food and human 
equality. In cooking and in liberty they have 
made the greatest progress." Now there is little 
food in France, and apparently less justice. 


That They May Live 


An old program turns up in my folder. It 
celebrates the American premiere of the tre- 
mendous anti-war picture, That They May Live, 
produced in France under government sponsor- 
ship, but never shown in France, by the same 
government's edict, because the war caught up 
with it and made its peace message, its cry of the 
dead and the maimed, too terrible, too ironic, to 
contemplate. 

The program note by Abel Gance, who pro- 
duced and directed the film with a truly fanatic 
intensity, reads today as strangely prophetic: 

“This film is dedicated to those who will die 
in the new war of tomorrow, although I am sure 
they will view it skeptically and will fail to 
recognize themselves in it. 

“I accuse the war of yesterday of having paved 
the way for the Europe of tomorrow. 

“I accuse the war of tomorrow of preparing the 
complete and absolute destruction of Europe. 

“TI accuse the well-intentioned of having failed 
to learn the lesson of that gigantic cataclysm and 
of waiting with arms wearily folded until it 
begins again. 
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“I accuse the negligent, the unseeing, the selfish 
and the grasping of having permitted Europe to 
split up into rival factions, when the blood that 
has been spilled should have served to cement an 
indissoluble European alliance.” 


The Literary Capital 


The United States, and particularly New York, 
is rapidly becoming the literary capital of the 
world. The migration of the intellectuals from 
Europe to this country, as a result of the war, 
is bound to exert a profound effect on our cul- 
ture. Probably at no time in our history, not 
excepting New England’s golden day, has so much 
literary genius resided here; indeed, there have 
been few times in the entire history of man when 
a single country contained so many men of genius. 
Among the foreign writers living here now are 
Thomas Mann, Jules Romains, Stefan Zweig, 
Aldous Huxley, Ferenc Molnar, Oskar Maria 
Graf, W. H. Auden, and Christopher Isherwood. 
Arnold Zweig is reported to be anxious to come 
here; Somerset Maugham and Sigrid Undset are 
on their way. We are the last great refuge of 
the arts, and the responsibility is as overwhelming 
as the honor. Unless free spirits, prizing liberty 
and pursuing truth and happiness, can continue 
to perpetuate the noble traditions of imagination 
and love, nothing that the future holds can redeem 
its emptiness. 





LITERARY SITE 


This cairn of stones marks the site of Thoreau’s 
cabin where he lived two years while he was 
writing Walden.” Every visitor adds a stone to 
the heap. In “Walden” Thoreau gives the fol- 
lowing description of the location of his cabin: 
"It was a pleasant hillside, covered with pine 
woods, through which I looked out on the pond, 
and a small open field in the woods where pines 
and hickories were springing up.” 
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D” your library work out a successful vaca- 
tion reading plan this summer? Why not 
tell us about it briefly (up to 500 words) and 
send us an illustrative picture, if one is available? 
Other librarians will appreciate the information. 


WM 


Next month’s issue of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin will be our annual Book Week number. 


On display at the Newark Public Library since 
the 50th Anniversary Meeting of the New Jersey 
Library Association is a large electrically operated 
map of New Jersey equipped to show the location 
of every public library in the state by means of 
vari-colored illuminated dots. The map was pre- 
pared by Newark staff members under the direc- 
tion of Beatrice Winser, librarian. 

An unusual feature of the map is its use of 
Lucite, a recent and versatile member of the 
plastics family, by which light can be ‘“‘piped’’ 
through colorless transparent rods with only an 
infinitesimal loss of intensity from the source to 
the end of the rod. The map is four by eight 
feet, cut out of plywood by Walter Nolte of the 
Newark Library staff, painted and bored with a 
quarter-inch hole for each library in the state. At 
the back of the map three boxes, each holding 
four bulbs, furnish the light which is piped along 
365 Lucite rods of quarter-inch diameter and of 
varying lengths. The light emerges as a glow at 
the end of each rod which is cut flush with the 
map face, the color of the glow being governed 
of course by the color of the bulb at the other 
end. Green bulbs are boxed at the end of rods 
leading to municipal library locations, white lights 
for those indicating county libraries, amber for 
township libraries and red lights for those built 
before 1810. Four switches at the side of the 
map control the light bulbs of each color, enabling 
spectators to ‘‘turn on” the libraries of various 
classifications. 


WE WE 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


A working knowledge of Spanish, French, or 
Italian useful for the public librarian is offered 
in courses taught by the correspondence-study plan 
by the Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

This method of instruction provides possibilities 
for in-service training in foreign languages needed 
by many catalogers and reference workers for 
whom a practical knowledge of a language is an 
aid to library efficiency. 

Foreign language studies, according to the Ex- 
tension Division, may be taken with benefit 
through correspondence not only by the beginning 
student but by the person who desires to resume 
an interrupted course. 

Wisconsin’s extension courses may be begun 
any time and assignments sent in at the student's 





NEW JERSEY ON THE MAP 
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own convenience. They are available without 
regard to his place of residence. 


We Me 


The Library Service Division, Office of Educa- 
tion, has under way a nation-wide collection of 
statistics from the libraries of the institutions of 
higher education. This is the first comprehensive 
gathering of data from college and university 
libraries since 1929. In obtaining these reports, 
the Office of Education uses the uniform statistical 
blank which was devised by a joint committee 
composed of representatives of the American Li- 
brary Association and the United States Office of 
Education. 


ye eo 


ve 


The Graduate Library School of The University 
of Chicago has received a grant of $7500 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York in support 
of its work in the field of publication. It will 
be spent, as a previous grant was spent, in pub- 
lishing The University of Chicago Studies in 
Library Science, of which several volumes have 
already appeared. 


In acknowledging the help given by the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Public Library in the preparation of 
recent important feature stories, M. M. Beatty, 
feature editor of the Associated Press, has written 
to Dr. George F. Bowerman, chief librarian: “In 
looking back over that work and other quick work 
of a similar nature, I am impelled to reach the 
conclusion that a major factor in the effort has 
been the efficiency of the Public Library staff, 
especially the reference room force. Too 
often, I think, we newspaper people are prone to 
magnify our own effort for speed, efficiency and 
accuracy. If more of us knew about libraries 
and what they can do, more of us would know 
we haven't got any corners on speed, efficiency, or 
accuracy. Not by a long shot.” 

If your library has received any tributes that 
would be of general interest, why not send them 
on to us? 


“Safety first for books” was the slogan of a 
recent drive at Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn., 
to prolong the life of volumes in its busy lending 
traffic. Sixty books that perished as accident 
victims lay in state, with their obituaries on dis- 
play. 

Chew-and-run dogs are responsible for more 
book fatalities than any other factor, according to 
Jesse Cunningham, librarian. Next come readers 
too young to know the rules of the road. Babies 
and small children yank out pages right in the 
middle of the mystery yarn, or smear crayon over 
the costly plates in a history of art. 

Reckless readers who resort to a bottle (of ink) 
underline their way through books, marking every 
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passage that strikes their fancy. Like the road 
hog, they leave no fair clean highway for the next 
mind to travel—-they spread themselves all over it. 
Carelessness is a big hazard in book traffic. Burn- 
ing cigarets, hot irons, dripping tumblers, and a 
night out in the rain blighted the careers of many 
volumes in the Cossitt exhibit. 

Scorched by the irony of it all was a love s 
entitled Burning Beauty, 
on a hissing radiator. 


which somebody parked 


Two prominent women librarians 
the Cleveland Public Library this 
the resignations of Louise Prouty, 
and Marilla Waite Freeman, 

Main Library. 

Miss Freeman is widely known 
in the adult education field as 
neering in cooperation between 
tion pictures. Miss Freeman, 
poetry talks and readings have 
in Cleveland and neighboring F 
most of her time to lecturing on poetry and vari- 
ous phases of library science, with headquarters in 
New York City. 

Miss Prouty’s period of service paralleled un- 
precedented development and expansion in the 
Cleveland Public Library, to both of which she 
has contributed greatly, not only 
and imagination, but with exceptional interes 
and attention to staff selection and 
has announced no definite plans for the 
but will make her home with a sister 
been living in Princeton, New Jersey 


1 
with 


wisdom 
C 


in 
training. She 


ee 


Labor Chapbooks—cheap books for labor—is 
the title of a new series published by Common- 
wealth College, Mena, Ark., in combination hand- 
press and mimeograph form, no title over 25c. 
Labor Chapbook No. 1 (25c) is a Labor Jour- 
nalist’s Handbook, 70 pages indexed i 
Elizabeth writes us that h 
"a practical, technical handbook, phrased in 


Cousins, 
terms 
a novice can understand; it emphasizes the inte- 
with the community and 
the world labor movement through publicity; it 
labor journalism as an 


instrument forged by labor for 


gration of the union 


shows ever-developing 


labor’s special 
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needs, not just old-fashioned journalism with a 
labor label pasted on it.” Other Labor Chapbooks 
are Labor Hymnal (15c), 52 songs including 
Southern labor hymns and spirituals, picket-line 
and folk songs and blues; and Twaddle (10c), a 
student-publication containing 20 linoleum prints 
and an open letter to the President. 


Mw Me 


Youth, Defense, and the National Welfare, a 
statement on compulsory military training by the 
American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, under the chairmanship of 
Owen D. Young, is available gratis in pamphlet 
form from the offices of the Commission, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


MM 


The Adelphi College Library, Garden City, 
N.Y., has the following to give away: Publications 
of the Observatory, University of Michigan, 
vols. 1, 2, 3. 1912, 1916, 1923; American 
Astronomical Society Publications, vol. 6, 1931. 


we Me 


The National Economic and Social Planning 
Association, 1721 Eye St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C., is publishing the NESPA Guide, subtitled 
‘a selective guide to significant reports and activi- 
ties in the field of national planning.” The 
Guide digests or reviews reports, papers, or books 
published by government or private agencies that 
appear to deserve the special attention of econ- 
omists who wish to have a clear picture of 
developments which may affect national policy. 
The Guide also gives space to activities or or- 
ganizations which are of particular interest and 
which may not receive sufficiently wide notice in 
the press or in commercial magazines. The 
National Economic and Social Planning Associa- 
tion also publishes Plan Age, a magazine of 
constructive thinking. 


We Me 


War Check List, A Working Guide to the 
Background and Early Months of the War, 
compiled by Richard H. Heindel, is a two-part 
bibliography available at one dollar from War 
Documentation Service, 1300 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Me 


Housing the school’s original library and other 
rare books of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, 
the new treasure room in Reis Memorial Library 
of Allegheny College was recently dedicated dur- 
ing the 125th Anniversary observance of the 
Meadville (Pa.) college. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


The first American newspaper to be published 
primarily in the interest of railroad construction 
was the Rail-road Advocate, which appeared for 
one year (1831-32) in the little village of Rogers- 
ville, Tenn. Only two complete files are extant. 
The Bureau of Railway Economics Library, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Washington, D.C., 
informs us that it has made this very rare period- 
ical available in microfilm form. 


Ww Me 


The Pacific Northwest Library Association at 
its annual conference at Timberline Lodge, Mt. 
Hood, Ore., presented its first “Young People’s 
Choice” award to Dell J. McCormick, for his 
book Paul Bunyan Swings His Axe. The award 
is in the form of a parchment certificate, and is 
to be presented annually to the writer whose book 
is chosen by the young readers themselves. The 
donor of the certificate and originator of the idea 
for the award is Harry Hartman, proprietor of 
Harry Hartman’s Bookshop and Gallery, Seattle, 
Washington. The book chosen for the award is 
to be a recent book which has proved itself most 
popular with both boys and girls from the fourth 
to eighth grades. Votes are sent in for the three 
most popular books for the given year in the order 
of their popularity, by children’s and school librar- 
ians of the Pacific Northwest. 


Me 


The Library of Congress has a supply of bound 
copies of the following works for free distribution 
to libraries: 


The Kentucky Gilpins, by George Gilpin Perkins. 
{Washington, D. C., Press of W. F. Roberts Com 
pany, c1927} 130 pages. 

A ogy Judge, by George Gilpin Perkins. Wash 
ington, . C. {Press of W. F. Roberts Company] 
1931. 315 pages. 

Requests should be addressed to Linn R 


Blanchard, Chief, Division of Accessions, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., enclosing one 
and one-half cents in postage if only one work is 
desired or three cents in postage if both works are 
desired. 


Committee on Patents: Index of Reports, issued 
by the Government Printing Office, contains a 
record of all the printed reports of the Committee 
on Patents from 1888 to 1938. The index is in 
two parts: first, a chronological list of the reports, 
and second, an alphabetical subject-matter index. 
If the legislation reported was finally enacted, a 
reference to the number of the law is made. 


w 


Edna Phillips, Norwood, Mass., tells us that 
“the magazine is invaluable,” but suggests that 
“if it were possible to have sub-heads or to 
capitalize key sentences in The Month at Random, 
it would expedite the use of it.” Sub-heads, 
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we're afraid, would take up too much space and 
make a spotty page; capitals would look worse; 
and, besides, where would we find the key 
sentences ? 


Me Me 


Handbook for Discussion Leaders, edited by 
Ursula P. Hubbard, is a valuable stimulus to dis- 
cussidn and constructive thinking on ‘America’s 
problems as affected by international relations.” 
Copies are available at ten cents each from the 
Carnegie Endowment, 405 West 117th St., New 
York City. 


one 602 ong 
we va ve 


The will of the late Mrs. Norman Mayer 
provides for a $250,000 bequest to the city of 
New Orleans for the construction and maintenance 
of a public library building and for the purchase 
of books. 


To celebrate the opening of their new building 
at Springfield, Mass., G. & C. Merriam Company 
have prepared a handsome booklet which briefly 
memorializes Noah Webster and sketches the his- 
tory of the company. 
upon request to the company. 


Single copies are available 


An index to Young Vols. 1-10, the 
sprightly publication of the Junior Literary Guild, 
is available without charge from Walter O'Keefe, 
c/o Junior Literary Guild, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. The index was compiled by 
Carolyn F. Ulrich. 


W ings, 


ye ge ye 

An edition of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of Eng- 
lish Literature 1859 which has been in 
constant use for 81 years has been discovered in 
the Public Library of North Conway, N.H. The 
discovery was the result of an offer made by the 
publishers, J. B. Lippincott Company, to allow 
a substantial refund for old sets on orders for 
the new edition of the Cyclopaedia. After the 
“find” in North Conway, the publishers are 
interested in discovering the oldest edition of the 
Cyclopaedia still in use. 


dated 


ye ote (he 
Complete sets of Social Science Abstracts for 
the four years from 1929 to 1932, inclusive, 
during which it was published, may be obtained 
from the Social Science Research Council upon 
payment of express and handling charges. These 
charges, to be paid at the time the request is 
made, amount to $1 anywhere in the United States 
except California, Oregon and Washington, where 
the amount will be $1.50. For Canada, the charge 
will be $3, and for other foreign countries, $4. 
Communications should be addressed to the 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 


7\ 


New York, N.Y. The offer holds good till 
December 31, after which the unsold sets will be 
destroyed. 
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PRIZEWINNER BETTY POWERS 


The 1939-1940 freshmen of the Hernando High 
School at Brooksville, Fla., accepted the roles of 
authors when they decided to make booklets about 
their school library for the use of future freshmen. 
The contents of these booklets are based on the 
twelve lessons on the use of the library taught 
by their librarian, Mrs. Nellie Kitchen. 

The freshmen, seventy-five in all, met in the 
study hall adjoining the library on Mondays and 
Thursdays for six weeks during the thirty-minute 
home-room period. Here the librarian presented 
the lessons in the use of the library by discus- 
sion, question and answer and lecture. Pupils 
prepared answers to problems which required use 
of library materials. 


Many made attractive covers; all the booklets 
had title pages, prefaces, tables of contents. One 
boy was so ambitious as to include an index. 
Only the best booklets are being kept in the 
library for future use. Mrs. Kitchen believes they 
will prove valuable as study guides for others 
because the facts contained in them pertain 
directly to Hernando High School Library. To 
the student preparing the best booklet the librarian 
gave Marian-Martha, Miss Fargo’s novel concern- 
ing two girls who became librarians. 











{This 
prepared for the - : ; 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 


monthly department about school libraries is 
ilson Library Bulletin under the 


Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.]} 


A.L.A. Division of Libraries For 
Youth Proposed 


6 iss question of reorganization, uppermost in 
everyone’s mind, held the attention of the 
School Libraries Section at Cincinnati. Although 
a straw vote taken in advance by the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee indicated to some degree the 
direction of group thinking, there still remained 
confusion and doubt in interpreting the opinions. 
To overcome this, the committee and the Execu- 
tive Board attempted to crystallize the possibilities 
into a workable form for open discussion. This 
tentative plan was presented to the section in a 
masterly way by Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, the 
chairman, and later approved in basic principle by 
the section's vote. 

The plan embraces a divisional organization 
having a simple name summing up its common 
purpose, that is, Division of Libraries for Youth. 
The leadership is to be equally representative of 
public library and school library interests. The 
control rests in each of the two groups or sections. 
One represents the public library in its contact 
with youth from its earliest library experience 
to adulthood. The other represents the school 
library whether public or private with all its allied 
and related activities, such as professional libraries 
and so forth. Tentative details for carrying out 
such a plan were suggested, subject to the con- 
sideration of the other section and round table 
concerned. The question is now being studied 
by a joint committee representing the three present 
organizations working with children and young 
people. 


New Government Publications 


The United States Office of Education has 
recently issued two valuable aids for school li- 
brarians. One Dollar or Less: Inexpensive Books 
for School Libraries (Pamphlet No. 88, 5c), by 
Edith A. Lathrop, Associate Specialist in School 
Libraries, discusses and evaluates inexpensive series 
and ten cent books, offering information on 
content, format, grade level, and publisher and 
price. A list of representative inexpensive books 
at ten cents suitable for children of elementary 
and junior high school level is included. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


500 Books for Children (Bulletin 1939, No. 11, 
15c), by Nora E. Beust, Specialist in School Li- 
braries, is based on a list prepared by a class in 
children’s literature at the University of Chicago. 
The books include a cross section of the heritage 
in reading material that is available to children 
of today. The selection was made because it is 
desirable to have books that children can read 
with pleasure and profit, for then they may find 
satisfaction in reading as adults. The list is 
divided roughly into three parts: Grades 1-3, 
Grades 4-6, amd Grades 7-8. Under each book 
entered the range of grades has been noted within 
which children have read the book with pleasure. 


New A.L.A. Publications 


Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, 
compiled by Eloise Rue ($4.00, 1940), is intended 
as a companion volume to the same author's 
Subject Index to Readers, issued in 1938. The 
present volume, intended for intermediate grades 
and junior high school, is a guide to subject 
material in 4,000 subjects with about 20,000 
entries in 1,300 books. While primarily an 
index, it may also be used as a useful buying 
guide. Titles particularly useful are indicated by 
single and double asterisks. The subjects are 
chosen according to the most frequent units and 
work activities found in courses of study through- 
out the country. 


Subject Index to Children’s Plays, compiled by 
a subcommittee of the A.L.A. Board of Library 
Service to Children and Young People ($3.50, 
1940) includes plays suitable for grades 1 through 
8 found in 202 books, with a few suitable for 
the first two years of high school specially labeled. 
Here is the place to seek for plays of all types— 
plays with historical background, plays about for- 
eign countries, plays based on science and inven- 
tion, plays which deal with civic matters, character 
education, arts, crafts, music, health, peace, thrift, 
holidays, animals and all other subjects about 
which school children and their teachers seek 
materials. Information for each play includes 
the number of characters and scenes which renders 
it useful in selection for actual production. 


Visual Aids 


Seymour West has compiled Visual Aids for 
Pupil Adventure in the Realm of Geography 
which includes exhibits, charts, films, graphs, 
maps, pictures and slides available from various 
sources and useful in elementary, junior high 
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school, senior high school and college teaching. 
It is issued at fifty cents by the Visual Aids 
Service of the New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Montclair. Part I includes geographical divi- 
sions by continents, countries and states, while 
Part II includes aids to the teaching of commer- 
cial art and industrial geography. An appendix 
lists sources of visual aids. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


The Curriculum Laboratory of the University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, has issued as its 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 4, October 15, 1939, at 
20c, Free and Inexpensive Materials: an annotated 
bibliography of bibliographies of sources of pam- 
phlets and other teaching aids obtainable free or 
at small cost, prepared by Elizabeth Findly, which 
is a valuable source list for such material. A 
particular feature is the list of sources in the 
special fields of health, home economics and home- 
making, international relations, English and litera- 
ture, safety, Social Studies, textiles and clothing, 
and vocational guidance. A bibliography of cur- 
rent lists appearing in periodicals, inexpensive 
pamphlet series, associations and foundations, 
commercial firms, and railways, steamship lines, 
air lines and tourist bureaus, is a valuable feature. 


Visual Material 


Portfolio No. 3, The French Renaissance, of 
the Enriching the Past Series (described in Wilson 
Library Bulletin, January, 1940, p. 383) has just 
been issued by the Museum Extension Publications 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
This surveys the cultural history of the period, 
with attention to changes in manner of life and 
modes of thought as well as new points of view 
toward religion, art and learning. The portfolio 
includes 42 plates, 12” x 1614”, with explanatory 
captions and 52 page text. Price is $5.20 for the 
single portfolio, or $4.20 each on a membership 
subscription for twelve portfolios, payable at time 
of each delivery. 


New Fiction List 

Elbert Lenrow’s Reader's Guide to Prose Fiction, 
undertaken for The Commission on Secondaty 
School Curriculum of the Progressive Education 
Association, has been issued by Appleton-Century 
($3). This guide lists and describes 1455 novels 
classified and annotated under 376 subject head- 
ings selected from world literature of the past 
400 years. There are three main classifications: 
I: The Individual’s Need for Entertainment and 
Escape, II: The Individual and His Personal 
Environment, and III: The Individual and the So- 
cial Environment. Here is the place to seek novels 
dealing with every type of subject approach or 
value ideal. It is useful both for adolescents and 
adults. Foreign and contemporary novels are 
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included. Librarians will be particularly inter- 
ested in the introduction which offers an excellent 
discussion of novel reading and its values, as well 
as a treatment of the value of the reading record 
as an evidence of individual growth and develop. 
ment. 


Pamphlets 


Farrar and Rinehart have begun publication of 
a series called Pamphlets on World Affairs, a 
series of short accounts of current international 
topics written by expert historians, economists, 
lawyers, and scientists. At fifteen cents each, the 
average length is 32 pages. 





PINOCCHIO EXHIBIT 


Pinocchio, that delightful little wooden mario- 
nette, was about to caper on the screen in Bing- 
hamion, New York. For those children not 
already familiar with this Italian classic of the 
nineteenth century and for who would 
know only the Walt Disney version of the 
story, this exhibit was arranged. The first two 
shelves held different editions from the Italian and 
one with Italian text. They were called to the 
public's attention by imported Italian figures of 
the little man. A Walt Disney figure was sur- 
rounded by the Disney versions on the bottom 
shelf. The case was constantly surrounded by 
children, one of whom was heard to say to an 
adult "—but Pinocchio did have a long nose.” 


= 
those 








{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Hereafter 


HIS first issue of the new volume brings 


some changes. Fundamentally the depart- 
ment will continue as in the past with two pages 
of reviews of current reference materials and 
one page of correspondence on Fugitive refer- 
ence questions. 

Because many good titles are waiting review, 
shorter comments and more entries are promised 
for the next few issues. As far as possible, 
specialized and scholarly reference aids will be 
allocated to the department of Current Reference 
Aids in College and Research Libraries, the new 
A.C.R.L. quarterly. 

To improve the service on Fugitives, answers 
will be sent direct to correspondents, hereafter, 
if a self-addressed stamped envelope or penny 
postcard is enclosed. An attempt will be made 
to speed up search by enlisting the cooperation 
of a few reference libraries as well as library 
school students in reference classes. Any other 
suggestions by readers will be deeply appreciated. 


Broadway Baedeker 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE THEATRE. By George 


Jean Nathan. N.Y. Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 
449p. $3 net 
Scope: Largely the American stage of today. 


Arranged: Alphabetically. 

But the mechanics of the alphabet are foreign 
to a work of art. This is no standard reference 
tool. It is a collection of essays with strong bias 
forcibly restrained only by the alphabetic head- 
ings concocted especially for the occasion. 

If this were a review of dramatic criticism one 
could take exception to Mr. Nathan’s violent dis- 
like of Hollywood, Hepburn, autographs, Odets, 
the modern English play and British actors. One 
might also question his admiration for Helen 
Hayes, Eugene O'Neill (to whom the encyclo- 
pedia is dedicated) and Irish plays. 

But this is a review of a reference book and 
an estimate of its value as a source of informa- 
tion in the average college, public, or school li- 
brary. In the erst place, the information is 
biased. In the second place the selection of 
topics is based on Mr. Nathan's interests. Since 
he is an authority this selection may con- 
sidered authoritative, but hardly balanced from 
the standpoint of providing the layman a whole 
picture of the theatre. In the third place, the 
articles are not elementary. They assume a con- 
siderable knowledge of the theatre already and a 
type of sophistication that could be obtained dur- 
ing the twenties only by reading religiously the 





American Mercury. In the fourth place, Mr. 
Nathan still uses the never-ending sentence that 
distinguishes his style but at the same time makes 
it hard on the reader in search of facts. 

The topic headings are clever and unusual— 
“about something, annexation of England, auto- 
graph mania, ballyhooey, box office booze, don'ts 
for producers, Erin go blah, four-letter words, 
Lesbianism, Piccadilldally, Spewackiness, thoughts 
without thinking, ‘well-son’; ‘now daughter,’ 
X (sex appeal), Yen for Thespis, Zapfenstreich”’ 
—to mention only a few. Under the entry “I” 
he explains why he appears to be harsh—because 
he examines each play not in the light of the 
moment but in the perspective of past, present, 
and future. 

This review must leave a definite statement 
that there is a need for this volume in every 
scholarly library and in every popular library that 
serves lovers of the theatre. No matter how 
much one may differ with Mr. Nathan one can- 
not deny that here are 450 pages packed with 
information about the American theatre for those 
who can take it, written in the best reference 
tradition of Voltaire’s Philosophical dictionary. 


\/ Dentists’ Annual 


THE 1939 YEARBOOK OF DENTisTRY. Ed. by 
Charles G. Darlington and others. Chicago, Year 


Book Publishers, 304 South Dearborn Street, 
c.1939. 799p. 
Scope: Annual record of dental progress based on 


ae professional articles. 
Arranged: Classified with index. 


A specialized reference tool for the medical 
library or the large public library. 


Wagner 
A RICHARD WAGNER DICTIONARY. By Edward 
M. Terry. N.Y. H.W. Wilson Co. 1939. 186 
plus 32p. $2.25 
Scope: Allusions to characters, events, composition, 
plots, etc. 
* Arranged: Alphabetically, with an appendix of mo 


tives and bibliography. 

Perhaps the strength of this dictionary is in 
the fact that the author is a music lover rather 
than a musician. One can then understand the 
enthusiasm that has gone into the book even 
when one does not quite share the same ad- 
miration for Wagner. 

From the standpoint of reference it is ques- 
tionable whether similar brief and comparatively 
expensive dictionaries should be published for 
each of a score or more great composers who 
merit equal attention or whether musical ref- 
erence would not better be served by one dic- 
tionary for all of them. 
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In a single alphabetical arrangement allusions 
to stories, titles, casts, operas, individuals related 
to Wagner, and places are described briefly. The 
appendix of motives serves to present identifica- 
tions of themes for Wagner’s most famous music. 
A good bibliography is included. 


National Geographic 


SKADSHEIM TOPICAL INDEX TO THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, with alphabetical and 


analytical sections. Chicago, Edwin Allen 
Company, c.1939 by H. Skadsheim, Berrien 
Springs, Michigan. pages unnumbered. $1.75 
Scope: 1917-36. ’ 
Arranged: Chronologically under D.C.; alphabetical 
under broad subjects; analytical by text and il- 
lustrations. 


The whole scheme is based on a proposal to 
rebind twenty years of the National Geographic 
by subject rather than by chronology. It is 
proposed to gather the various articles into six 
groups for $162.50. 


I have puzzled over the scheme and the index 
for some time now and I have failed to discover 
the practical advantage. The conception is good 
but the execution seems hopelessly complex. 
For quick reference the index would be im- 
measurably improved if all topical entries were 
thrown into one alphabetical sequence. Cer- 
tainly the several cumulations of the Readers’ 
Guide offer a simpler and more effective key 
to the resources of the National Geographic as 
they are at present bound. For the slight ad- 
vantage of bringing all Geographic material on 
one subject together in the D.C. place on the 
shelf there is the added expense of rebinding 
and future labor with an awkward index. 


I IGITIVE 
FUGITIVES 
are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them please send citations and infor- 
mation to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

An u ered 
response arrived from Margaret E. 


Branch Libra 1, Public Library, Mil- 
shortly after deadline for June copy. 


31. The 42d 
Woolard, 


waukee, 





of Monte Cristo is called 
The Son Monte Cristo and was written by 
Jules H. Lermina. It was published in English 
by Peterson in Philadelphia in 1884, and we have 
it in our library in both circulating and refer- 
ence. We also have the original Italian edition.”’ 
So writes Minnie S. Monti, Order Assistant, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


37. The sequel to the Count 


41. ‘‘The request through your advertisement in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin brought me answers from 
Michigan pos also from North Carolina. I'm 
quoting this for I want you to know how much 

appreciate your endeavors, and also that you 
may realize the wonderful value your magazine 
is to us from whom many requests are made 
simply because we bear the title of librarian.’ 
A copy of the poem, The Older I Grow, copy- 
right by Edgar A. Guest, in Detroit Free Press, 
accompanied the kind comment. 


44. “The questioner is mistaken. The Conestoga 
Wagon was the only vehicle of its day which 
was mot driven from the right. The driver 
walked on the left of the wagon, or stood on 
the ‘lazy board’ on the left side. Another man 
rode on the left wheel horse. The wagon had 
no driver's seat. Coaches and all other vehicles 


46. 
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were driven from the right for the same reason 
that the modern English automobile has a right 
hand steering wheel, i.e. all traffic still followed 
the English rule of passing approaching traffic to 
the left. The Conestoga Wagon which had the 
right of way over all other traffic, kept to the 
right of the road, and thus inaugurated the 
American rule of driving. See: Omwake, John. 
The Conestoga six-horse bell teams. Cincinnati, 
1930."" (Elizabeth Kieffer, Reference Librarian, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.) 


Margaret Hutchins of Columbia University 
writes, ‘‘the same question was raised at my 
dinner table this week! Someone who has 
spent most of her life in the ‘backwoods’ of 


New Hampshire and Maine said it was because 
formerly roads were narrow and winding and 
trafic was slow and slight so that the driver 
had to keep watch of the ditch more carefully 
than of the vehicles he met. With wider roads 
and swifter traffic, locking wheels or side scrap- 
ing became more dangerous than the ditch. It 
sounds plausible.”’ 

Dorothy K. Cleaveland, Librarian, State Teachers 
College, California, Pa., citing the same book as 
Miss Kieffer, quotes the following from p. 18: 

‘*The driver, instead of having a seat inside, 

rode on the lazy board, a sliding board of 

strong white oak that was pulled out on the 
left-hand side of the wagon body, when he 
was not walking beside his team or astride 
his saddle horse. From the lazy board he 
could operate the brake and calle to his horses. 

The saddle horse was the wheel horse on the 

left-hand side. The wagoner was the first 

driver to drive from the left side. Coaches 
and all other vehicles of his day were driven 
from the right side; but the wagoner, for 











whom all other traffic had to make room, sat 
on the left and inaugurated the American 
custom of to the 





assing approaching traffic 

right instead of tellawing the English rule 
of driving to the left.’’ 

nd the following from p. 73: 

‘"No one sits at the front of the bed, as they 
would in a prairie schooner, moving wagon, 
or Southern covered wagon or military supply 
wagon. 








(These three contributions are presented in the 
order in which they were received.) 
American Catalog of Books v. 1, p. 157. There 
is a reference to a Cocoanut Basket as pub- 
lished by the American Baptist Publi f i 
present address 1701-1703 Chestnut 
delphia. (No author, no date given.) Submitted 
by Norma Cass, Reference Librarian, University of 
Kentucky. 





“‘These lines, sung to the tune of ‘‘Massa’s in 
de cold, cold ground,’’ were contained in a song 
book used in the public schools of Western 
Maryland around 1910. I do not know the 
author or title of the lines or > book, but a 
copy might be obtained through the high school 
or the public library at Frederick, Maryland,”’ 
writes Miss Kieffer of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. Miss Cleaveland of State Teachers College 
California, Pa., adds the words were written by 






Mary B. C. Slade and were entitled Mount 
Vernon's Bells. The poem may be found in 
Poems Teachers Ask For, v.1, published by 


F. A. Owen. It refers to the custom of boats on 
the Potomac tolling their bells as they pass Mount 
Vernon.”’ 

Ora Frances King, Reference Librarian, Free 
Public Library, East Orange, N.J., says ‘‘author: 
Walter Howe Jones; title: Mount Vernon Bells; 
to be found in Noble, G.C. The most popular 
songs for every occasion. Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, 1912,’ This last is corroborated by 
Arta Verity, Reference Department, Public Li- 
brary, Tacoma, Washington, who adds, ‘“‘It 
can be located through Sears Song Index under 
title or first line.’’ Mary A. Donohue, Free 
Public Library, attributes authorship to M. B. C. 
Slade and gives the same details as other con- 
tributors. Mrs. Myrtle M. Bloom, Librarian, 
Public Library, Eaton, Ohio, gives title but does 
not know author. Is it possible Slade wrote 
words and Howe music? 

Celia Pope Campbell, Purdue University Library 
writes: 
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53. 


54. 


‘IT am always intrigued by the ‘fugitives’ which 
appear each month in the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin but as usual lack the time to even 
attempt to find them. 

It wasn't a case of so 
to answer no. 47; it was a case 


reference work 
of remember- 


much 


ing that somewhere I had seen that poem. 
The phrases quoted are from the song ‘Mt. 
Vernon Bells’ by M. B. C. Slade. It has 


been set to the music of Stephen Collins Foster's 
‘Massa's in the Cold, Cold Ground.’ 

The source I used certainly is mot a high 
powered reference book but perhaps it proves 
the point that any book can be a reference 
book. McFee’s The Year's Entertainments 
c1909 by the F. A. Owen Publishing Co. gave 
the answer to Miss Clapp’s question. (The 
above book I picked up tor 10c at a_ second 
hand book store. It has been an additional 
effort to satisfy the demand for holiday ma- 
terial. The kind of a book that would never, 
never find its way to an approved list but 
useful nevertheless.) I am _ inclosing a copy 
of the entire song as given there.’ 


Mr. VERNON BELLS 


Where Potomac’ s stream is flowing 
Virginia's border through ; 

Where the white sailed ships are going, 
Sailing to the ocean blue; 

Hushed the sound of mirth and singing, 
Silent every one; 

While the solemn bells are ringing 
By the tomb of Washington. 


Tolling and knelling 
With a sad sweet sound; 

O’er the wave the tones are swelling, 
By Mount Vernon's sacred apeund 


Long ago the warrior slumbered ; 
Our country’s father slept ; 

Long among the angels numbered, 
They the hero-soul have kept, 

But the children’s children love him, 
And his name revere; 

So, where willows wave above him, 
Sweetly, still, his knell you hear. 


ay oh, ships, across the billows! 
And bear the story far, 
How he sleeps beneath the willows, 
“First in peace, and first in war. 
Tell, while sweet adieus are } Fd 
Till you come again, 
He within the hearts is dwelling, 
Of his loving countrymen. 
—M. 


Virginia L. Crozier, 1079 N. 
dena, California, quotes from 
Davis, Robert H., and Arthur B. Maurice. The 
Caliph of Bagdad; being Arabian Nights flashes 
of the life, letters, and work of . Henry. 
(William Sydney Porter) N.Y. D. Appleton and 
company. 1931. 
Some Frenchman is reputed to have said that 
there are only seven original plots; and that all 
the stories of the woah have been based upon 
these seven plots or variations of them. No one, 
however, seems to know who the particular 
Frenchman was, what the occasion of his utter- 
ance, or what the seven original plots exactly 
were. Presumably most of them are to be traced 
back through the fairy tales collected by Charles 
Perrault in the seventeenth century. Certainly 
one of the basic plots is that of Cinderella and 
the Glass Slipper. . . p. 317. 


B. C. 


Marengo Av., Pasa- 


SLADE 


Ne w 
Dorothy K. Cleaveland, State Teachers College, 
California, Pa. ‘The following quotation has 
been attributed to Emerson, but I have failed to 
locate it anywhere. ‘Words are the wings of the 
mind.’ 


Miss Cleaveland again. ‘“‘I have forgotten at 
least one stanza of the song describing crossing 
the Delaware and the Battle of Trenton. Can 
anyone give it complete and give author and 
title? We used to sing this in school along with 
Mount Vernon's Bells. 
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CHRISTMAS 1776 


(Miss Cleaveland gives 5 stanzas of which only 
the first lines follow) 

"Twas the night of Merry Christmas. . . 

Naught was there to break the silence. 

On that night so well remembered. . . 

History has kept the record. . . 

Oh, we all have heard their story. . . 


Mrs. Sara Owen, Camden, Tenn. ‘‘What fruit 
did Eve feed Adam? Is there any evidence it was 
an apple?”’ 


Bernice E. Colby, Public Library, Janesville, Wis. 
Re uest for a poem: the patron thinks the author 
oley, the title, ‘‘The Graduate,"’ the recurring 
last line in every verse, 
“Father in his overalls and 
gingham gown. 


Almere L. Scott, University of Wisconsin 
‘I think very little of the man who does not 


mother in her 


know more today than he did yesterday."’ Is 
Lincoln responsible for this quotation? 
Elizabeth Ferguson, Public Library, Lima, Ohio 
“Over the door of several poee 4 muses in Ohio 
is the following inscription: 
Enter to learn 
Go forth to serve. 
We have been unable to locate its origin 
Clare A. Lynch, 156 East 37th Street, New York 


City. 
“TH appreciate the specific source of this quo 
tation—some one says it’s Huxley but no onc is 
sure and again I have not the exact quote but 
it’s something like this—Six monks set to strum 
unintelligently on typewriters for millions and 
millions of years, would be bound in time, to 
write all the books in the British Museum. If 
we examined the last page which a particular 
monkey had typed, and found that it had 
chanced, in its blind strumming to type a 
Shakespearean sonnet, we should rightly regard 
the occurrence as a remarkable accident, but if 
we look through all the millions of pages the 
monkey had turned off in untold millions of 


years, we might be sure of finding a Shakespear- 
€an sonnet somewhere amongst them, the prod- 
uct of the blind play of chance.’ 
Mary E. Marks, University of Wyoming Library, 
Laramie. 
“I have had a request for a one-act play, which 


I am unable to locate, entitled “‘Castles in 


Spain.’ 


Miss Marks again: 
have also been asked to locate a short st 
and all the information the patron can give me 
is that it is a story of the country in which all 


of the young men went to war and were gone 
such a long time that the children grew up 
knowing only old men. A young man appeare: 


one day and the children were afraid of him 


RUSH! Emily Garnett, Reference Librarian, Pub 
lic Library, hite Plains, N.Y., wants for a 
patron, by October, location of the’ following quo- 
tation: 
It is the first duty of him who would teach 
others to distinguish in his own mind between 
those things which have been accepted because 
they are right, and those things which are right 
because they have been accepted. 
Please send your answer direct to Miss Garnett. 
I shall try to work on it here. 


Mildred Burke, Research Dept. 
cago Tribune. 

‘I should like to locate any references made in 
prose by Rudyard Kipling to the press or news 
papers. Will you sisans give this question to 
the public? 

This paragraph may not be in a story on news 
papers but may be just an observation in a story 
on another subject. It is unfortunate that there 
is no Kipling dictionary. Why wouldn't that be 
a good problem for a library school? 

This desired reference to the press or news 
papers may contain a statement or implication 
that publishers back their writers to the limit. 
It probably has something to do with the free- 

dom of the writer in expressing true situations 
or facts.’’ 


and Library, Chi- 














The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to Mary Esther Newsome, Librarian, Suffolk 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. ] 


Technology for Small Libraries 


¢¢Q°ORRY, but we cannot help you. Technical 
books are too expensive for a small library.” 

Is there anything familiar to that 
remark? Perhaps you never said it to a borrower, 
but did you ever think it? And will you resent 
it if a never worked in a small 
library tells you that perhaps you were wrong? 
In the first place, technical books are not neces- 
sarily any more expensive than novels. To my 
personal knowledge there are something like three 
hundred titles that are listed at dollars or 
If you “raise the ante’’ to two dollars and 
a half, there would be many more. Of course, 
there are hundreds of titles that are expensive; 
but the low-priced titles cover a surprising range 
of subject, grade, and size. You will find pam- 
phlets of forty or fifty pages, and tomes of nine 
hundred pages. The material may be elementary 
or exceedingly advanced. As for subjects, every- 
thing from aeronautics to wood finishing, with 
You ask 
My first thought is for the one- 
dollar edition of the popular and useful Henley’s 
Twentieth Century Book of Formulas, now pub- 
lished under the title Fortune Then 
there are the Popular Science manuals on auto 


you in 


librarian who 


two 


less. 


dozens of points between, is included. 
for samples? 


in Formulas. 


repair, chemistry experiments, ship models, and 
so on, some of which sell for two dollars, while 
others, reprinted by Grosset, are listed at one 
dollar. This is only the beginning. 

The Technical Department is an integral part 
of the Hartford Public Library, and as such it 


expects to serve the general public. But it is 
also a special library, by virtue of its particular 
devotion to technological subjects, and as a 
specialist it expects to be called into consultation 
wherever its specialized knowledge is needed. 

Recently I finished a annotated list of 
inexpensive books on electric wiring and auto 
mechanics for a small-town librarian who asked 
advice on what to purchase. The week before 
another librarian requested some material on 
pontoons for an outrigger canoe. During this 
past year we have answered queries about gun 
clubs, cellulose products, coal-tar derivatives, 
water supply and purification, and an interesting 
request for charts showing the inter-relation of 
the sciences. 


short 


There are three types of service which we can 
give to smaller libraries—or, for that matter, to 
any library that wishes it. The first involves only 


a simple and brief answer: the name of the pub- 
lisher of a given book, the price of a periodical, 
or perhaps a definition which is not in the more 
common source books. The second consists of a 
list, long or short, of material available on a 
given subject. This often includes annotations of 
some The third type is the inter-library 
loan. 

Many of our neighboring libraries make use of 
inter-library loans, to obtain the temporary use of 
books which it would be inadvisable for them to 
buy. Because so many of them seem to have lost 
sight of one of the provisions of the Inter-Library 
Loan Code, I mention it here. In applying for 
such a loan, a library should state specifically 
that it will be responsible for the book or books 
loaned, and will undertake to return them un- 
damaged or to replace them. More than one 
librarian has sent her patron to us with a letter 
stating that “Mr. Smith is a borrower in good 
standing” or that ‘“‘we can vouch for Mrs. Brown's 
character,” which is all very well, but does not 
guarantee the safety of our books! One other 
difficulty sometimes crops up. We may receive 
a request for a book which is very popular, or 
badly needed here for a particular purpose. As 
a tax-supported institution, our first duty is to 
our own clientele, and, as provided in the Code, 
we reserve the right to refuse a request to loan 
such a book. Such occasions are rare, however, 
and we are glad to make the loan whenever 
possible. Our library is not equipped to supply 
microfilms or photostats—a substitute which many 
libraries prefer to the ordinary loan. But what 
we have we are willing to share—not, we hope, 
like Lady Bountiful dispensing charity, but as an 
elder brother lending a hand. 

ROSAMOND CRUIKSHANK, Head 
Technical Department 
Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library 


Trade Name Index 


Shortly to be published by the Science-Technol- 
ogy Group, S. L. A., is a Trade Name Index 
containing about 3500 trade mames arranged 
alphabetically, together with a definition of the 
product, the manufacturer's name and the source 
of information. This part of the Index was 
compiled by the staff of the Technology Division 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. A classified 
list of sources for trade-names, trade-marks, etc. 
compiled by two members of the staff of Eli 
Lilly & Co. Library forms the second part of the 
publication. This list fills a long felt need and 
should be of interest to everyone in the industrial 
field. It can be obtained from the S. L. A. 
headquarters for $3. 


sort. 
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NOTES 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Defense Industries Booklist 


| gree TRAINING FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE, a list compiled by Charles M. 
Mohrhardt, Chief of the Technology Department 
of the Detroit Public Library, with the aid of 
many other librarians, is being published as a 
supplement to the August Booélist. It lists and 
annotates books on subjects mentioned in the re- 
cent report of the Commissioner of Education on 
“Training for National Defense’ and a few other 
subjects. For each book in addition to the de- 
scriptive annotation there are symbols indicating 
whether the book is suitable for: 

Vocational students, apprentices and beginners ; 

Machinists, skilled workmen, factory superintendents 

and foremen ; 
Student engineers and designers ; 
Engineers and designers. 


The list is published primarily as an aid to 
librarians in the selection of useful materials, but 
is also being made available to educators and 
others interested. 


Industrial Preparedness 


A survey of library facilities for research in re- 
lation to the national emergency is being under- 
taken by a special committee under the chairman- 
ship of Robert B. Downs. 

Following discussions with representatives of 
the Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and other officers of the govern- 
ment, a joint committee has been created by the 
Library of Congress, the Library Service Division 
of the Office of Education, the Special Libraries 
Association, and the American Library Associa- 
tion to prepare a guide to the resources for re- 
search which are distributed in reference, univer- 
sity, college, public, industrial, business and other 
special libraries. 

The preliminary inquiry undertaken by the 
committee will concern itself with subjects thought 
to be of most urgent importance and will empha- 
size the holdings of recent magazines and ephe- 
meral material and will solicit information on re- 
search materials, facilities for abstracting, trans- 
lating, photo duplication and research service. 
The committee will also make plans for more or 
less continuous revision and expansion of the 
original survey. 


Obstacles Study 


Obstacles to the flow of American periodicals 
to Europe are being studied by the Committee on 
International Relations under a former grant made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Terminal Education 


The American Association of Junior Colleges 
has invited the American Library Association to 


appoint a special committee to cooperate with the 
Commission on Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion. Those who will serve on the committee 
are: 

Foster Mohrhardt, chairman, Lois Engleman, Mar 
Gladys Johnson, Wave L. Noggle, Helen F. Pierce 


tha 


Refugee Libraries 


A Committee on Refugee Librarians has been 
set up with the following membership: 


Jennie M. Flexner, chairman, Morse A. Cartwright, 
Charles Dollard, Rudolf Hirsch, Florence L. King, Alice 
S. Plaut, Isabella K. Rhodes, Ruth Savord, Eleanor M 
Witmer. 


Intellectual Freedom 


The A.L.A. Council, at its meeting in Cincin- 
nati on May 27, authorized the appointment of a 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom to Safeguard 
the Rights of Library Users to Freedom of In- 
quiry, upon the recommendation of the special 
Committee on Censorship. Members of the com- 
mittee are: 


Forrest B. Spaulding, chairman, Jens Nyholm, Hiller 
C. Wellman. 


Films and Libraries 


A plan whereby public or school libraries may 
assist their patrons in locating and obtaining the 
educational films listed in the Teachers Manual 
for the 1940-1941 American School of the Air 
has been worked out by the American Film Cen- 
ter, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, in co- 
operation with the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the American Library Association. Copies of 
the manual can be obtained from Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 
The following notice appears in the manual 


The American School of the Air this year embarks 
upon a far reaching cooperation with the American Film 
Center and the American Library Association. 
thousand of the member libraries of the Am« 
Association will keep available books an iodicals 
suggested in the reading lists in this Manual. Where 
possible, the librarian will set aside a reserve shelf of 
the reading material the Manual suggests for the week's 
five broadcasts, and will feature weekly and dail 
hibits of selected books and aids to class activities 

The American Film Center, a non-profit educational 
corporation financed in part by the Rockefeller Founda 
tion, has contributed to the Manual a selection of edu 
cational motion pictures for three program series, AMER 
ICANS AT WORK, NEW HORIZONS, and THIS LIVING 
WORLD. These lists will be found with the bibliog 
raphies at the close of each section in the Manual. The 
motion pictures are among the best available for school 
use. Most are 16mm, some 35mm, some silent, some 
with sound. They give a dramatic study of 
phases of each broadcast topic and authentic pic 
tions of the Americas, and can prove an invaluable aid 
to class instruction. 
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Some of the member libraries of the American Library 
Association will be equipped this year to help the school 
obtain these pictures for school use. If your local dis- 
tributor of educational films cannot supply you with any 
of these pictures you may want, ask the librarian if your 
public library is the proper channel through which to 
place your order. If not, write direct to the American 
Film Center, 40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


When requests for films listed in the manual 
come to school or public libraries they can first 
assist their patrons by trying to locate nearby 
sources from which the film can be obtained 
through the Educational Film Catalog (H. W. 
Wilson) and other lists. If local film lending 
agencies do not have the film, the library can send 
a form postcard supplies of which may be ob- 
tained in advance from the American Film Cen- 
ter, Donald Slesinger, Director, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, requesting information 
about borrowing the film. Postcards should be 
requested immediately so that libraries interested 
will be prepared to meet requests when they 
come. 

Arrangements for making the film available to 
the library patron will be made by the American 
Film Center directly with the patron. The library 
will not be under financial obligation in the plan. 

Besides the opportunity to help community 
members to locate and obtain significant films, the 
librarians in many libraries will see this plan as 
an opportunity to carry on some experime nts in 
ways of correlating reading with listening and 
film use. 


Grants 


The National Research Council has arranged 
for three grants 
(1) $300 to permit the A.L.A. Committee on Photo- 


graphic Reproduction of Library Materials to bring out a 
report on photographic. methods of reproduction other 
than microphotography; (2) $200 to assist Dr. Vernon 
D. Tate in his work on a tion for reading flat 
surface microfilm; and (3) $100 to permit the Journal 


of Documentary Reproduction to assemble and publish 
information relating to patents in the field of photo 


New A.L.A. Officers 


New officers for the Association for 1940-41 
who took office at the conclusion of the Cincinnati 
Conference arc 


Essae Martha Culver, President; Charles H. Brown, 
President-Elect or First Vice Pr lent; Ralph A. Ulvel- 
ing, Second Vi President; Ralph Munn, Retiring Presi 
dent; and Matthew S. Dudg Treasurer. 

New members of the Executive Board are: 
Milton E. Lord and Althea Warren. 


New Council members are 

Robert B. Downs, Mary E. Foster, Ruth E. Hammond, 
Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, Lucile M. Morsch, and Ralph 
R. Shaw. 


Staff Changes 


Grace W. Estes, of the A.L.A. Public Library Divi 
sion, has resigned to become librarian of the Osterhout 
Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth Groves, of the Booklist Staff, will become 
director of children’s work at the Free Public Library, 
Winnetka, Illinois, September 1st ; 

Mrs. Virginia Coppes Bloomfield, of the Membership 
Department, has resigned. 
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Mrs. Esther Warren Loughlin, of the Public Relations 
Division, is leaving to become Assistant Reference Li- 
brarian, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Edwin E. Williams has resigned to become assistant 
to Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard College Libraries. Mr. 
Marion A. Milczewski has taken his place as assistant 
to the Executive Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


In an exhibit celebrating the 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing the Olean, N.Y., 
Public Library showed miniature replicas of three 
“first” printing presses—those of Gutenberg, 
Bishop Zumarraga, and Stephen Daye. Faithful 
reproductions of the original presses were made 
by John Heister, carpenter at St. Bonaventure 
College. 

mM Me 


Consumer Quiz, a monthly consumer educe 
tion aid, is published by Consumers Union of 
U. S., Inc., 17 Union Square West, New York 
City. Each issue contains at least two projects 
for consumer education classes, as well as dis- 
cussion questions based on Consumers Union 
Reports. A recent issue offers projects on com- 
parison of approval seals, a study of mayonnaise 
and salad dressings, discussion questions on food, 
automobiles, health, clothing. Free sample on 
request to Consumers Union. 


we 


A Round of Picture Book Programs, by F. 
Marie Foster, published by the Division of Adult 
Education and Library Extension, New York 
State Education Department, is an ingenious little 
illustrated handbook (14 pages) that will appeal 


to every children’s librarian. 


Index in Process 


James E. Gourley, librarian of the Tulsa Pub- 
lic Library is compiling an index to indexed and 
abstracted periodicals based on the principles em- 
ployed by A. H. Clark in his ‘‘Checklist of In- 
dexed Periodicals,” which was published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company in 1917. 

Besides expanding Clark's list to include for- 
eign periodical indexing services, Mr. Gourley’s 
list will include abstracting services and will also 
show which periodicals have their own cumulated 
indexes. The “Index” now contains more than 
eight thousand titles found in one hundred index- 
ing services. The ultimate number of titles will 
probably exceed twenty thousand, as several hun- 
dred services are yet to be checked. The work is 
to be closed with the year of 1940. 

The Union List of Serials Committee has 
shown interest in the “Index,” and has first option 
on it. Whether it will be feasible for the Union 
List of Serials to incorporate Gourley’s list will 
be determined later. 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and integrat- 
ing the activities of the younger librarians. Material 
submitted for publication should be addressed to the 
Round Table’s editorial ocpessentate and _ coordinator: 
Hazel Kirk Levins, Free blic Library, East Orange, 
New Jersey.] 


Chairman’s Column 


N arduous and important year’s work lies 

ahead of us. Stimulated by the recent re- 
organization of the A.L.A., our parent body, the 
past few years have witnessed a growing interest 
on the part of many of the Junior Members for 
the establishment of a more permanent and more 
definite constitutional framework. There are 
others in the group who feel that its present 
informal nature is the more desirable. An effort 
will be made to measure the extent of this interest 
in reorganization. Certain fundamental changes 
seem at this time highly advisable if the JMRT 
is to attain its full stature and realize its 
greatest potentialities. First among these changes 
that might be mentioned are: 1, the establishment 
of a standing committee devoted to the study, or- 
ganization, and administration of research projects 
of noteworthy national scope; 2, a provision for 
a voting franchise to all members, rather than to 
the privileged few who attend the national con- 
ference business meetings; 3, a more dependable 
and more abundant source of revenue to enable us 
to promote a broader horizon of vital activity; 
4, a term of office for the newly elected adminis- 
tration beginning no later than two weeks after 
election to avoid the present “lame duck’’ period; 
and 5, a provision for an office of vice-chairman 
(chairman-elect) designed to provide a period of 
apprenticeship and observation before taking over 
the duties of chairman. 

This year, the JMRT enters the tenth year of 
its organization. During that time, it has grown 
strong in wisdom and purpose. It is, in a large 
measure, serving the young and uninitiated librar- 
ian as a testing ground and agency of orientation 
in professional expression. While this function 
should not be overlooked, the fact remains that 
we are or should be members in good standing of 
the A.L.A., the parent organization. In matters 
pertaining to librarianship, our every interest and 
enthusiasm should be directed to j Fewer the 
aspirations and policies of the association. Up 
to the present time, our attention has been taken 
up with the establishment of our position. While 
we should continue to strive for a place in the 
professional sun, we should at the same time 
endeavor to contribute more actively to the sum 
total of professional achievement and advancement. 

One JMRT project of noteworthy merit in 
this regard is the Local Indexes compilation, now 
in progress. When completed this work will 
provide librarians with a valuable tool. It will 
not only serve as a location index, but it will 
also direct students, research workers, and writers 
to many additional sources of local history, and 
special collections in a variety of fields of interest. 
I cannot too strongly recommend this project 


to the serious consideration of the JMRT. While 
the project is well underway, there is yet much to 
be done. If you are interested in helping -out, 
communicate with Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, 
chairman of the Local Indexes Committee, at 433 
East Valley View, Altadena, California. Especially 
keen is her need for young librarians, located in 
states too small to make a state Junior Members 
group feasible. 

The JMRT coordinator for the ensuing year 
will be Hazel Kirk Levins, of the Free Public 
Library, East Orange, New Jersey. She will be 
assisted by E. Carroll Trudeau of the same library. 
State and local group chairmen and members are 
urged to report immediately all pertinent news 
items, and other matters of JMRT interest to the 
coordinator staff. They will also eagerly welcome 
short interesting articles, of about six hundred 
words, on various phases of library activity. 
They hope to receive enough of these articles 
to submit at least one for publication with each 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. Junior 
members, here’s your opportunity to see your 
ideas in print. 

Finally, I should like to point out to state and 
local chairmen the fact that the success of the 
JMRT is entirely dependent on the enthusiasm 
and active interest of new members. When 
local committees and other assignments are made, 
a blending of new faces with seasoned veterans 
will go further than any other single effort in 
assuring the continued growth of the round table. 
With the confidence of your wholehearted support, 
the incoming officers anticipate a ful) and suc- 
cessful year of activity. . 
JoHN M. CONNOR 

Chairman, 1940-41 


Helen T. Ziegler 
1904—1940 


It is with deep sorrow and a sense of great 
loss that the JMRT announces the death of Helen 
Ziegler on July 13th, 1940. Librarian of the 
Bellevue Avenue Branch, Montclair, New Jersey, 
Free Public Library, she was ever active in the 
social functions of the community, and the state 
and national affairs of the library profession. In 
recent years she was a leading spirit in the A.L.A. 
Staff Organizations Round Table. A charter mem- 
ber of the JMRT at the New Haven conference 
in 1931, she devoted much of her time and 
energies during the formative years of its existenc: 
and remained a wise advisor until two years 
before her death. Ever an enthusiastic colleague, 
faithful friend and gracious lady, her loss will be 
greatly felt by all those to whom she has become 
endeared. 


Cincinnati: Briefly Told 


The year’s work was presented for the con- 
sideration of the membership through committee 
reports at the Cincinnati business meeting. High- 
lights from these reports with action taken on 
Committee recommendations are given below. A 
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fuller account of the meeting will be printed in 
the A.L.A. Proceedings. 

The Local Indexes Committee reported that the 
project has been completed in 2 states, Missouri 
and Indiana, 18 
covering 16 


way, the Com- 
states without 


have it under 
‘ 


mittee 1S states, < 





have volunteered to do the 


work 
is estimated that 
in the states will be com- 
pleted by June 1941, and that the editorial work 


Junior groups 
and 10 remain to be done. It 
ill listing of indexes 


will be completed by January 1942. Information 
concerning this project was contained in an article, 

Junior Members and Local History,’’ by Norma 
O. Ireland, chairman of the committee, (January 
1940 A.L.A. Bulletin). It was voted to give 
continued support to this project. 

The Staff Orientation Committee filed a 21 
page report, which is to be printed in the A.L.A. 
Proceedings, and which will be written up in 
brary periodicals. The committee, in consider- 
ing the orientation of the new staff member, 
listed the things which he wishes to know about 
his new position, discussed problems involved, 
and made recommendations to facilitate his 
orientation. 

The JMRT-A.L.A. Relations Committee out- 
lined recommendations regarding certain essen- 
tials of organization of the JMRT. It was voted, 
on the recommendation of the committee, to 
refer its report, into which had been incorporated 
recommendations made by the JMRT in session, 
to the state Junior groups for their considera- 
tion, and that the recommendations of these state 
Junior groups should be returned to a national 
committee appointed to prepare a constitution 
for vote at the regular business meeting in 1941. 

The Duplicate Exchange Committee submitted 
a paper on the need for exchange facilities and 
the technical considerations incident to organizing 
such a service. It was voted that a duplicate 
exchange service for periodicals should be 
initiated as a voluntary Junior Member project. 

The Committee on Lending Collections of 
Professional Literature reported the publication 
by Walter H. Kaiser, chairman, of an article 
in the October 1939 A.L.A. Bulletin on practices 
of other professions in supplying professional 
literature and reported progress on a partial sur- 
vey of availability of professional literature to 
librarians. 

The secretary reported that the organization 
had experimented with a program of acquainting 
members of library school classes with the JMRT 
through mimeographed material, speakers, and 
joint meetings with local Junior groups. It was 
voted that the policy of contacting library school 
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classes should be much more fully developed 

The group also voted to establish two new 
committees: one to consider the advisability of 
a national mimeographed publication, the other 
to make a survey of the membership of young 


librarians in the A.L.A. 





(left to 


1940-41 
right) Chairman, John M. Connor, Medical Li- 


Officers elected for were 
brary, Columbia University, New York City; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Heiderstadt, Bethle- 
hem Public Library, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; 
Executive Board Member, John R. Banister, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Michigan. 

To the many, many juniors whose interest 
and efforts have made the accomplishments of 
this year possible, I say simply ‘thank you, 
hoping that you will understand how deeply I 
appreciate your work. Not only have I per- 
sonally enjoyed meeting you and corresponding 
with you during the year, but I feel that the 
value of working together in JMRT will continue 
into the future. 

My hopes for JMRT in the coming 
high! 


year are 


IRENE FETTY 
Chairman, 1939-1940 


News Notes 


Massachusetts is organizing a Junior 
Each of the 2 meetings held at the state con 
ference in June had an attendance in the 80’s. 
Young librarians of Butler Co., Ohio, organized 
a local group in April 1940. Other groups 
were organized during the past year in Des 
Moines, Iowa and at Ohio State University. . . 
“Local Indexes in Pennsylvania” will be pub- 
lished in the October 1940 issue of Pennsylvania 
Library Museum Notes. The Junior Librar- 
ian, publication of the Michigan Juniors, now 
has subscribers in 29 states. Minnesota 
Juniors are working on a survey of salaries in 
school and public libraries throughout the state. 
The survey is being conducted in cooperation 
with the State Library Division. New Jersey 
has published a _ reference tool, Survey of 
Special Collections in New Jersey Librarie 
Cleveland Juniors are making a survey of cur- 
rent practice in alloting library time for profes- 
sional reading, preparation of book talks, book 
reviews, etc. in a representative group of li- 
braries. Alabama joins the long list of 
states that has compiled a Directory of Librar- 
ians, but its chief interests now are a new state 
library publication and the establishing of a 
collection of professional literature. 


group 
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Nore: The columns of 


{Eprror's 
the Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers 


correspondence 


for debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


On In-Service Training 


To the Editor: 

I have been asked to express an opinion on 
in-service training, and I am incorporating in this 
statement my thoughts on the subject. Let me 
emphasize at the outset that this is merely opinion 
based on some sort of logical analysis; as such 
it is worth no more than any one else's opinion 
based on a similar analysis. 

First of all, it is important to know what is 
meant by in-service training. I interpret it in two 
senses: (1) training to improve one’s performance 
on the present job, and (2) preparation or educa- 
tion for a position in a higher category. Both 
types of training should be considered from the 
standpoint of the library as an efficiently function- 
ing institution and from the standpoint of the 
staff. The second type should also be considered 
in terms of its limitations. 

It is obviously to the advantage of the library 
to have as competent a staff as possible. For 
certain types of work there is a limit of competence 
beyond which it is impossible or unnecessary to 
go. Examples are ability to shelve books, to 
operate a typewriter, to charge or discharge books, 
to check periodicals—in fact, any of the generally 
routine or mechanical jobs which make up a 
large part of the work in any large organization. 
It is unlikely that in-service training has much to 
offer here. On the other hand, there are jobs 
of an essentially “intellectual” or professional 
nature: selecting books, advising readers, organiz- 
ing the work of a department or branch, etc. 
In such branches of work it is likely that a great 
deal of improvement is possible, and if staff 
members engaged in it are given competent direc- 
tion the library service is bound to improve as a 
result. But it should not be forgotten that such 
training takes time, and it is questionable whether 
any regular staff member should be asked to direct 
it without compensation. If someone on the staff 
is to offer in-service training, he should be paid 
for it or released from other duties, and at this 
point the administration should balance the relative 
values involved. 

Now for the second type of in-service training 
mentioned. There are certain types of library 
work which depend for their competent perform- 
ance upon a special kind of education; in some 
cases this is gotten in college, in others in library 
school. Incidentally, I do not believe the absence 
of the former can be compensated for by the 
possession of the latter. Library school in no 
sense can be a substitute for an academic educa- 
tion, nor can any sort of in-service training make 
up for it. Furthermore, some aspects of library 
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work require certain personality types, and “‘per- 
sonality” as here used is not likely to be affected 
by in-service training, by library school training, 
or even by a college education. Nevertheless, 
there may be and probably are qualifications which 
go with a job in a higher grade which can be 
acquired by some form of in-service training; 
whether the library should undertake to provide 
it is for the administration to decide. I am 
simply arguing that in my opinion in-service 
training may lead to better library service, and 
may provide certain qualifications which are desir- 
able if promotion is to result. But the program 
requires suitable personnel to administer the train- 
ing and probably also money to finance it. It is 
for the library administration to decide whether 
in-service training is the best and most economical 
way of improving the staff, and, through an 
improved staff, library performance. 

In summary, then, I would say that some forms 
of in-service training are desirable, but there are 
certain types of position for which no amount of 
such training will adequately prepare. 

LEON CARNOVSKY 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Red Cross Relief Work 
To the Editor: 


With a desire to bring the Hoyt Library into 
direct cooperation with Red Cross relief work, 
we started an order station in the library for 
knitting and sewing materials. 

On an exhibit table were placed made garments, 
knitted and sewed, lent by the Red Cross, and 
the sign “Would you like to knit or sew for the 
Red Cross? Materials to make refugee garments 
can be obtained at the Red Cross work rooms. . . 
or at The Hoyt Library. Inquire at Desk.” 

Many people have given us orders to send in 
Sometimes the materials are brought to the library, 
to be called for, sometimes the Red Cross delivers 
them. Their headquarters also report that 
Kingston people have come in there for work, 
after seeing our exhibit. 

Perhaps other libraries in close touch with their 
communities might like to undertake this service 
to their local Red Cross Chapter. 


FRANCES DorrANCeE, Librarian 
Hoyt Library, Kingston, Pennsylvania 


Television In The Library 


To the Editor: 


So you think it’s funny! Television in the 
library! What can people be thinking of? But, 
the library that is alive and is looking to the 
future will investigate and carefully file away 
the present progress of television. The progres- 
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sive library will have its plans mapped out when 
a television program is offered. What would 
you do if an experimental crew suddenly descended 
upon your library and offered you a chance to 
publicize the library on a television program? 
Do you know what type of electric current the 
library uses? What kind of reception may be 
had from a radio set in your building? Is the 
building of steel or wood construction? Do you 
have a place where a program could be put on? 
What members of your staff have had acting 
experience? Radio training? Make-up experience? 

Think of doing a book review by television! 
Just hold up a book, let the listeners and 
“lookers” seek the format. Give a brief annota- 
tion and then on to the next book. Think of 
televising some special service of the library such 
as the Travel Information Service, the Business 
Information Bureau, the Music Section, or a 
special collection of books. What a great way 
to secure new card holders by showing via tele- 
vision how easy it is to secure a library card. 
What about televising a map of the branch 
libraries showing how each branch is conveniently 
located near a televisionist’s home? Sounds like 
a great medium for libraries to secure public 
support. 

No, such expectation is not fantastic; it is 
very real, and in the not too distant future. 
Why not prepare for it now. Look up the 
television situation in your area. There are new 
developments every day. Trial programs are 
being televised daily. Why can’t your library 
offer its facilities to a television station. The 
library that is prepared when the opportunity 
arrives will have the jump on other organiza- 
tions which treat television as yet a fad. Prepare 
for the future by preparing at the present. Get 
the latest books on television. Pass them around 
to the staff. Exchange ideas on how the library 
will fit into the television picture. New books 
on this subject have appeared. They are not too 
technical. Will television prove a competitor to 
the library by dispensing information easily to the 
public or will it prove an ally? It is up to the 
library to make it the latter. News events are 
now being televised. Why can’t the library offer 
books on the subject being televised. There 
are many angles to think over Now before 
television is as common as the newspapers. To 
the progressive library will go the spoils. 

FREDERICK L. MYERS 
Director, Public Relations 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Bookmobile Fines 
To the Editor: 


The Harris County Library Staff read with 
interest the article in the May 1940 Wilson 
Library Bulletin entitled “Away with Children’s 
Fines!” At a staff meeting late in the spring 
the subject of children’s fines was brought up for 
lengthy and serious discussion. We came to 
several decisions concerning the matter. 

It is our problem to relieve the fine situation 
on our Bookmobile. In the winter, we serve 
many schools with our Bookmobile; schools rang- 
ing in size from 25 to 800 pupils. We return 
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once every two weeks on schedule to collect and 
distribute books to the students as well as to the 
teachers and other adults. It has been our policy 
to have every child clear his record with the 
library of all fines and missing books on our last 
trip before the end of school. The school officials 
of the county have been most helpful in co- 
operating with us in this matter by holding a 
child’s school report card and book card until 
all fines have been adjusted with the Harris 
County Library. It happened frequently that a 
child would incur a fine in the early fall and 
either refuse or be unable to pay it; then, in 
May he would be confronted with the necessity 
of paying a fine of four or five months standing. 

The staff estimated that 20 to 35 per cent of 
our inactive borrowers cards on the Bookmobile 
were due to fines, and that the greater percentage 
of those fines was incurred by children from very 
poor families, often being supported by charity 
or relief of some sort. These children, who 
were those least able to pay, were most careless 
in the care and return of their books, and were 
those who most needed to read and have access 
to free books. 

We agreed that the purpose of fines was not 
to raise money for the library (as a matter of 
fact all fines collected by the library are returned 
to the general fund of Harris County and the 
library receives no benefit whatsoever) but that 
fines were only used as a disciplinary measure 
and served as a reminder and inducement to 
return books promptly. Im a child’s case, a 
monetary fine was thought to be of little value 
for any of these purposes. In the case of a 
poor child a fine often meant strong rebuke or 
punishment from his parents and the child would 
stop taking books either because of fear of punish- 
ment if he incurred another fine, or because of 
orders from his parents. 


Parents of higher incomes and more liberal and 
cultural background generally appreciate the 
privilege of a free library for their children 
and feel more responsibility in supervising their 
children’s reading and care of library books. The 
family budget of this group is affected very 
slightly, if at all, by a library fine and the child 
is generally not influenced by the fine to feel a 
greater responsibility or to return his books more 
promptly. In both groups the significance of the 
fine is almost totally lost on the child, and to 
him it generally seems both unjust and unreason- 


able. 


Because our Bookmobile serves rural and largely 
farming people, the inadequacies of this system 
are keenly felt. We decided to try a new system 
on our Bookmobile for the next school year. It 
will be only an experiment and, if it works 
well, we will be pleased, but if it does not, we 
will try to think of some other scheme. 

It is our plan to keep our usual records of 
overdue books, send out overdue notices between 
trips, etc., but instead of charging a fine we will 
deprive the child of the privilege of taking out 
books for a period to be determined by the length 
of his past overdues. If a child allows his books 
to become overdue one trip, he will have to wait 
one trip before he may again check out books. 
If he keeps his books out two trips longer than 
he should, he will be deprived of books for two 
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trips, etc. We will take up his borrowers card 
as we do at present, but instead of noting the 
fine on it, we will mark the date on which he 
may next check out books. This system will 
apply to the first six grades in school and will 
become effective with the beginning of the 1940- 
1941 school term. 

We hope that in this way, the child will be 
made to feel a real, personal responsibility in 
the care and return of his books, that there will 
be no hesitancy in checking out books because of 
fear of fines, and that parents already in desperate 
circumstances will not have this added drain on 
their overstrained budgets. 

After we decided on this course, we were 
gratified and encouraged to find that a similar 
system had been tried out in the east. 

REBA ANDERSON, Librarian 
Harris County Public Library 
Houston, Texas 


Booknappers Forgiven 


To the Editor: 

A young man who represented the library 
used the following speech in a program that 
was interesting and informative to our Junior and 
Senior High School students. 

“There is always great rejoicing at the home- 
coming of friends and members of the family. 
Today we are happy to announce that our book- 
napped friends will be returned to their homes in 
the library. The way has been cleared for the 
booknapper—no questions have been asked and 
a ransom is to be paid by the grief stricken 
guardian for their return. 

“So this afternoon in behalf of the High 
School Library we are presenting a program 
celebrating the homecoming of lost and strayed 
books. Everyone look around his or her home 
for these unfortunate books and return them. 
Any donations will also be appreciated. 

“The library, as we well know, is the very 
center of school activities. It enables us to 
gather information for class reports and for our 
own personal benefit; not to speak of the vast 
amount of pleasure and recreation derived. 

“In return for these benefits a student has duties 
and obligations to the library which he must not 
overlook. It is his first duty to be as orderly 
and as quiet as possible while in the library. 
It is impossible for one to study and to concentrate 
while others thoughtlessly cause a disturbance. It 
is the student's duty to care for library property, 
while entrusted to him, as if he were the owner. 
Carelessly handled books are an expense in addi- 
tion to their untidy appearance. It is his duty 
to return books on time, for often the demand is 
greater than the supply. 

“The library is an organization. Organizations 
must have standards and regulations. Libraries 
are not exceptions. Our library regulations must 


be obeyed and its standards upheld if its real 
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purpose is to be accomplished. Let us all coop- 
erate and make our library what it should be.’ 

The young man then presented students who 
explained each class of books in the library and 
called attention to several representative books 
of each class. Each student carried a placard 
which gave the classification and its numbers, as 
GENERAL WORKS 100-199. 


The card catalog was represented by a large 


key and explained as being the key which 
unlocks the information in the books and_ the 
location of the books. The Periodical depart 
ment with its index, the Readers’ Guide, was 


discussed. 

When the last student had finished, the Dewey 
Classification system of the library had not only 
been explained, but had been made visible to 
the student body and faculty. This 
the students a very dignified and definite impres 
sion of the organization of our library. 

MERLE CarTER, Librarian 
Brookhaven, Mississippi, High School 


array fave 


A.C.R.L. 
To the Editor: 

The 1940 Cincinnati conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association will be outstanding in 
the annals of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries for four reason The 
A.C.R.L. adopted a new constitution and by 
laws enacted to conform to the revised A.L.A 
constitution and bylaws. It added a sixtl 
tion, the Agricultural Libraries Section, to it 
sections by approving the application of that 
group on Wednesday, May 29. During the 
Cincinnati conference for the first time a total 
membership of 1,000 was reached. And, finally, 
at the Council meeting on May 31, the A.C.R.L 
with its six sections was accepted by the 
A.L.A. as the first division of the American 
Library Association under the new bylaws. It 
will be recalled that the College and Referenc 
Section was also the first section of the American 
Library Association, its history dating back t 
the first meeting of college librarians at the 
A.L.A. conference in 1889. It will also be 
recalled that the College and Reference Section 
became the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries by approving the report of its reorganiza- 
tion committee at the Kansas City conference in 
1938. 


Other significant items at the Cincinnati meeting 
of the A.C.R.L. included (1) the approval of 
a new interlibrary loan code very slightly revised 


from the tentative form published in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin for March 1940; (2) the authorization 
of a committee with Charles H. Brown of 
Iowa State College Library as chairman to carry 
out a proposed test and application of a program 
entitled “A Study of the Use of Books in the 
Different Courses of the College Curriculum’’ to 
certain liberal arts, agricultural, and engineering 
colleges. 
WILLarD P. Lewis, Secretar) 
Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 
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Why Classify Periodicals? 


To the Editor: 

May I add a word or two to Mr. Muller's 
arguments in the June Bulletin—stressing the 
negative, since I speak from the standpoint of a 
library which having classified and assigned Cutter 
numbers to periodicals for over fifty years is now 
in the anomalous position of excluding call 
numbers from the backs of the volumes and 
shelving by title. We are planning to get from 
under classification entirely as soon as minor 
letails of the change are worked out. 

The vague class number on a periodical has 
never been of use. It is not needed when a li- 
brary splits into departments. Walk along the 
line glancing at the last volume of each title. 
Chalkmark it E for Education, A for Art, the 
mind working almost automatically. Wéithhold 
decision on doubtful titles until departmental 
urge appears 

The only inlet to periodical use is through in- 
dexes to their articles. The remedy for an un- 
indexed periodical is not classifying but getting it 
indexed. Even if classified, recourse must be 
had to its own index. 

Moreover we have with us an all important 
situation produced by the fact that the people 
who have done the most intensive work on 
checklists and indexes, giving us our prime tools 
(witness Gregory and Wilson) both list and 
refer to a periodical by each of its successive 
titles during the period in which that title is in 
force. This knocks the bottom out of our long- 
cherished habit of forcing them together by a 
ill number; but it works with the least possible 
friction. A tyro shelves them correctly; the pub- 
lic find them under the expected name; the refer- 
ence staff send directly to the shelves for the title 
given in checklist or index without recourse to 
catalog for call number or ancient title. 

May I outline what I, myself, consider the 
ideal way of recording periodicals ? 

All periodicals, current and bound, the entire 
esponsibility 


All periodi 


of the periodical division 
Is to be shelved by title current 





at date of publication, without call or accession 
mbers 

All holdings for a given title to be shown 

on a Kardex card in its ‘‘visible’’ file. A 

new card for each change of name. This means 


that all bound volumes, note of volumes in 
bindery, the receipt of unbound issues including 
i ar in this spot only. (Newark 
in this form.) 

A card to be placed in the book catalog under 


h 1e of each periodical, and under each 







has a card pri 


ea nan 





with note 








subject desi 
For holdings see entry in Kardex record 
Where change of name has occurred, the note 


will read 


ler the fol 


This periodical has appeared un 
lowing titles 

For holdings see entries in Kardex record 
The titles to be listed chronologically but with 
out dates. These cards mever to be out of the 
catalog, a new one to be written at name change 
and substituted as the old one is removed,—a 
full time service impossible when periodicals are 
accessioned and classified. 


Compared with the classifying method the 
above means: great speeding up of service at all 
points; much reduction in labor; complete and 
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exact information always available at a single lo- 
cation; no laboriously kept-up, eternally incom- 
plete cards for bound volumes to mislead the 
unwary into believing the file stops a year or two 
back at best 
MARIE LOUISE PREVOST 
Head Cataloger 
Neu ark, Neu Je rsey, Public Libr ivy 


Ye Tragic Ballad of Books 
The charming lady whom we laud 
Was known to one and all as Maud 
She lived along the Hudson River 
In the nicest house that Pa could give ‘er 
Upon the lawn for all to see 
There stood the Tree of liberty. 
It stood next door the Ownley Inn 
The Middle window creaked like sin! 
And far down the Disputed passage 
The cook was always frying sassage 
Maud's dress was neither plain nor cheap 
But her beauty, alas, was only Skin deep 
She was a descendant of Tom Sawyer; 
Her father was a Country lawyer. 
The maid who came each day to toil 
Was known by the name of Kitty Foyl: 
She hated the house on account of the steeple 
But she wanted to have A good home with nice 
people 
I'll tell you Maud'’s romance as fast as I can 
The month of April was when it begar 
The sun shone brightly for days the s 
Until as a great relief The rains cam: 
One day to the door came a manly forn 
Seeking shelter from this Mortal storm 
Kitty opened the door and a moment afte: 
She declared "I lost my girlish laughter 
He put his bag upon the shelf 
And said “I’m a stranger here myself 
He looked like the radio star, Ben Berni« 
But was known to his family and friends 
Our Ernie. 
They asked him to use Wéilliam’s room 
And it was icy as a tomb, 
But from the window such a view 
It included All] this and heaven t 
Father wanted to give poor Maxd a pleasure 
So he introduced this Peculiar treasure 
Maud, not impressed, said “Nobody minds 
For to make a world It takes all kind 
But no use in Reaching for the star 
I must be content with Packard cars 
But Ernie loved her at a glance 
And sent her Letters of askance 
He dogged her footsteps night and day 
And begged for a Christmas holiday 
But Maud would shun his very path 
And offered him only Grapes of wrat/ 
Then our hero thought he’d marry K/t/) 
And sang to her a plaintive ditty. 
She choked him with her Chiffon scarf 
And chucked him neatly off the wharf 
She tried in vain to find Escape 
But was hanged with a rope of strong red tape. 
It was like Grand Opera or Greek dramas 
He became The corpse in the green pyjamas! 
ANNA E. WELLS and ETHEL LUMB 
Adriance Memorial Library 
Poughkeepsie, New York 





é6 HAT activities should the A.L.A. County 


and Regional Libraries Section under- - 


take if it is to be alive and important to me?” 

Here are the suggestions, presented for discus- 
sion at the Section luncheon in Cincinnati, last 
May, by Elizabeth E. Baker, TVA Library, Wilson 
Dam, Alabama: 

I want to say, first of all, that I should like 
to see it a vital and stimulating organization all 
the year round. I believe that all programs of 
library service, whether urban or rural, should be 
forceful and aggressive and activated by social 
vision. I believe that serious and continued pro- 
fessional thinking and inquiry will better fit us to 
be leaders in stirring the interest and imagination 
of our communities and districts. 

What are some specific ways in which we, as 
a Section, may achieve and retain vitality? 

My first concerns the Institute. I think all of 
us have been interested in this first national county 
and regional institute. It seems likely that more 
institutes will be demanded and provided in the 
years to come. With the impending reorganiza- 
tion of the A.L.A., we may expect a closer rela- 
tionship between the national association and our 
state and district associations. Perhaps, working 
through this relationship, and through its members 
in different parts of the country, the Section might 
sponsor such institutes on a state or district scale, 
with properly integrated programs. It is possible 
that, after a time, the national institute might 
present more advanced programs, while the local 
institutes would be especially adapted to the needs 
of the younger, less experienced extension 
librarians. 

Second: Opportunities for frank and informal 
exchange of ideas are very important. Because I 
feel that the discussion type of meeting is more 
stimulating and is productive of active participa- 
tion by a larger number of people, I should like 
to propose that,each year at the national confer- 
ence, this Section plan to have at least one active 
discussion meeting, to deal with concrete ideas 
and problems. 

I think that the plan at Mid-winter meeting 
this year—dividing an originally large discussion 
group into several smaller groups for continued 
and more specialized discussion of a problem— 
was especially commendable. 

I have considered some possible subjects for 
discussion at such meetings. We might discuss 
the use of books and library materials as vital 
stimuli in the life of our communities. We might 





* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington, 
This department is sponsored by the County and 


Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 





For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


have discussions of agencies outside the library 
which we should understand and cooperate with 
We need to get down to earth on a lot of prob- 
lems—concrete ones. 

Third: I should like to have the Section study, 
discuss, and plan for in-service training of inex- 
perienced and untrained librarians in county and 
regional library programs. 

My fourth point concerns publicity. Many of 
you have read a recent, much discussed a..cle 
in the Saturday Evening Post. It was a human 
interest story about rural library service. Many 
of us, reading it, must have thought, “Well, this 
is something that happens to us every day. There 
is nothing extraordinary about it.” 

I've been wondering in what way this section 
might encourage the writing of more and better 
news stories that would reach the country at 
large—stories telling in a way everyone can 
understand, just what good rural library service 
can mean. There is a certain importance in pub- 
licity in nationally circulated magazines which 
would benefit each of us in our individual 
programs. 

The fifth thing I have to suggest concerns the 
fact that we so seldom have an opportunity to get 
together, nationally, and discuss problems or ideas 
I wonder if it would be possible for us to have 
a series of forums in the County Section of the 
Wilson Bulletin. In formulating this suggestion, 
I imagined a sort of panel discussion from afar 
I thought the Chairman and a program committee 
might select several members, in different sections 
of the country, and present them with a problem 
to discuss. Each would write a brief discussion, 
send it in, and the three articles would appear 
simultaneously in the Bulletin. Comments would 
then be invited from all members. 

Finally, I should like to say that all of us can 
get the most good out of this Section, by putting 
the most into it. 


Institute Papers 


A reprint has been made of the County and 
Regional Libraries Section notes in the A.L.A. 
Proceedings of the Cincinnati Conference which 
contain some of the talks given at the recent 
A.L.A. County and Regional Libraries Institute 
These consist of talks by Harvey Walker and 
Paul Wager, with summaries of the discussions 
which followed, a summary of E. C. Lindeman’s 
talk, and summaries of the two Drummond Jones’ 
discussion meetings. The price of this reprint 
is thirty-five cents and it may be obtained from 
the chairman, Elizabeth T. Turner, Hunterdon 
County Library, Flemington, N.J., or the secretary, 
Catherine M. Yerxa, Division of Public Libraries, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Already “In” 


N response to a letter from The Wilson Com- 
pany, suggesting that librarians ‘“‘get into the 
limelight” by showing our Pages from the Guten- 
berg Bible in connection with a _ nation-wide 
printing broadcast, Lucille Snow, librarian of the 
Elwewd, Indiana, Public Library, writes us that 


“Our already in the 
August issue of Life). 


library is limelight (See an 


Wendell Willkie was on the library board here in 
1917. He married the girl who was librarian here last 
part of 1916 His brother Bob married an assistant 
} 


rarian here. His mother and father helped found this 
library and were on the first library board. His father 
drew up the articles of incorporation. His 
the first permar 
assistant here from 1927 until her 


mother was 
nt secretary. His first cousin was first 
marriage in 1937."’ 





More Frequent Cumulations 


Hereafter the abridged edition of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature will be issued in a 
two year cumulation. The editorial staff is at 
work now on a volume covering the period from 
September 1938 to August 1940. 


The question of whether there should be a two-year 

a four-year cumulation of the Abridged Guide was 
ibmitted to the summer session of the School of Library 
Service at Columbia University. Willard A. Heaps, of 
the library school faculty, editor of the School Libraries 
Section in the Bulletin, made up a brief questionnaire 
which was filled out by nineteen school librarians. The 
majority voted for a two-year cumulation 

The replies revealed a variety of methods of keeping 
inbound back numbers of magazines in school libraries 
Some librarians e them in cupboards, others on the 
floor in a spare room, and still others 
ibrary itself. Some large 
twenty-five titles; a few bind four or five, but most 
school libraries do no binding. At least that is what is 
indicated by replies from these typical nineteen school 
librarians. 





on shelves in the 
libraries bind as many as 


We are interested in hearing from school librar- 
ians who have worked out satisfactory solutions 
of this problem. We have an idea that the best 
place to keep unbound back numbers of magazines 
is im a vertical file. Have any of our readers 
tried that method ? 


Can You Supply Them ? 


Mrs. A. A. Barnard, order and periodical li- 
brarian, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas, is anxious to secure thre« 
out-of-print numbers of the Reference Shelf: 
vol. I. #10; vol VI. #2,; vol. VII, #1. Will 
anyone willing to sell these titles please send a 
quotation direct to Mrs. Barnard ? 





Before the Court of 
Public Opinion 

Howard S. Woodward, Petitioner, vs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Respondent, a Bill in Equity 
injunction, to refrain the President from filing 
a nomination for a third term in the State of 
Ohio, was the form adopted by the Reserve 
Rostrum of Western Reserve University for pre- 
senting its major program of the year. The mem- 
bers who represented the figures in the trial 
assumed the names of prominent individuals, 
Jackson, Gallup, Frankfurter, etc. The verbatim 
account of these proceedings is one of nine inter- 


esting chapters in University Debaters’ Annual, 
Vol. XXVI, 1939-40 ($2.25) now ready. In it 


is recounted the discussion of the Dies Committee 
by the Triangular Split-Team of Pennsylvania 
State College and the Universities of Pennsylvania 
and Pittsburgh, as well as an account of the Sixth 
Annual Session of the Model Senate Association. 
It is not surprising that the majority of the 
subjects debated deal with either war or politics. 


90 More Shopping Days 


Writing on a hot August afternoon the above 
caption seems fantastic yet it is called to mind 
by a correspondent, from Erie, Pa., who graciously 
wrote a letter to Miriam de Ford expressing her 
delight in the latter's Who Was When? 

““Your book has already found its way to my Christ- 

mas list, you have no idea how many times it has been 
consulted in the short time I have had it.’’ 
Librarians should be interested in this reaction 
from a layman. Incidentally the book was 
ordered because of the review in the N. Y. Times 
(Sunday) which detailed the merits of the book 
under the caption, “They lived in the Same 
Times.” 


A Notable Contribution 


“A notable contribution,” is «he opinion of 
Nature Magazine of Altsheler’s Natural History 
Index-Guide. The Guide lists 54,063 references 
to 3365 books in the field of natural history in 
its broadest sense. There are two notable things 
to remember about the book—it’s nearly twice the 
size of the earlier (1936) edition, and the price 
is much less. 


How to Write a Speech 


Dr. Baird has introduced a new feature in the 
latest of his annual collections, Representative 
American Speeches: 1939-1940 (Reference Shelf 
$1.50). The great majority of the thirty-seven 
speakers included in the book have told how 
they prepare their speeches. Speeches by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt appear for the third consecutive 
year, but Eleanor Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie 
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are newcomers. Biographical sketches of each 
speaker, the occasion of the speech, events lead- 
ing up to it, and a word concerning the audience 
reaction are included. Dr. Baird’s introduction 
on the essential elements of a good speech is a 
valuable contribution to the subject. 


Reading for Background 


We've already called your attention to #12 in 
this series, Horn’s Background Readings for Jour- 
nalism. The 134 books described are recom- 
mended for high schools, but most of them could 
be profitably read by adults. Number 13 in the 
series is Readings for Italian. The volume lists 
and annotates 254 books treating of many phases 
of Italian life. (35¢ each—less in quantities). 


Pendennis 


Substitute “electricity” for “gas’’ and “flying’’ 
for “galloping” and the description Thackeray 
wrote in Pendennis of an 1850 newspaper office 
rings true today. We've reprinted the paragraphs 
on plain cards (4x8) which we recommend for 
bulletin boards. They're free while the supply 
lasts. Our interest? Nafziger’s excellent anno- 
tated bibliography, International News and the 
Press (230 pages. $3.75). The five thousand 
books, periodicals, etc. it refers to contain the 
answers to practically all questions concerning the 
discovering, evaluating, writing, editing, and dis- 
seminating of world news. 


Interstate Trade Barriers 


Many of us have been stopped at one time or 
another at a state line to pass ifispection, or 
answer questions for reasons never fully under- 
stood. Recently New York papers were filled 
with stories of desperados who smuggled—they 
were otherwise eminently respectable—their morn- 
ing smoke into the city from their New Jersey 
homes without paying a sales tax. Is this justifi- 
able? What are the rights of a free born citizen? 
Miss Johnsen is compiling the answers, pro and 
con, for a new Reference Shelf title, Interstate 
Trade Barriers ($1.25) which will appear next 
month. 


Federal Power 


Even though the N.E.U.A. reworded their 1940- 
1941 debate question in the middle of the sum- 
mer to read, ‘Resolved: That the Power of the 
Federal Government Should Be Increased,” we 
are happy to announce that our Reference Shelf 
title on the subject will meet its original publica- 
tion date of September 1. Much of the credit for 
this should go to Professor Summers, who reports 
that he encountered an amazing mass of material 
from which to choose. This is not surprising, 
considering the year and the subject. Certainly 
every one has his own opinion and should be 
anxious to learn the other fellow’s. 


The Japanese Version 


The China Economic Annual: 1940 ($3.20 post- 
paid from New York) contains 200 pages of 
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facts and figures, maps and charts dealing with 
geography, transportation, finance, industries, 
trade, etc.; also a large folded map of the western 
coast of Asia from Mongolia to the Malay penin 
sula. The publishers are The Japan Manchoukuo 
Year Book Company whose larger volume of 
similar name is priced at $7.50 from New York 


Negro Book Headings 


The title A List of Subject Headings for Book 
By and About the Negro fully describes the con 
tents of this new sixty-page ($1.00) book. The 
compiler, Frances L. Yocom, is assistant librarian 
of Fisk University Library. 


New Editions 


The constant demand for Summers’ Contest De 
bating and Discussion Methods: Explained and 
Defined by Garland and Phillips will result in 
new editions of both titles this fall. 


Conscription 


It is quite probable that Congress will have 
found at least a temporary solution to this grave 
problem before this is printed. Nevertheless the 
subject will have a prominent place in Schnapper's 
new Reference Shelf book planned for November 
($1.25). The title will be National Defense. 


Dancing 


The third cumulative supplement to Bvdliog 
raphy of Dancing comprises the major portion of 
dance references published from January 1936 
through December 1939. The new supplement 
follows the style of earlier editions although in- 
creased interest in the scope of the dance has 
necessitated the addition of several new catagories. 
The compiler, Paul David Magriel, calls attention 
to the fact that information regarding any mate- 
rial in his supplement may be obtained from the 
newly established Museum of Modern Art 
Dance Archives, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 
City. The price of the main volume is $4.75, of 
the supplement $1.50. 


Musical Notes 


Russian Composers and Musicians, now ready, 
is a collection of 500 short biographies of the 
men who have composed and expressed the best 
in Russia’s musical history. The author, Alex- 
andria Shiraeff-Vodarsky, is on the staff of the 
New York Public Library. 

Publication date of Ewen's Living Musicians is 
still to be announced. However, production is 
moving smoothly on these five hundred selected 
sketches nearly all of which will be accompanied 
by a picture of the subject. 


Henry E. Bliss 


Certainly no other man has devoted as much 
time and study to the perplexing question of 
classifying as has Henry E. Bliss who retired this 
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spring from his position as head of departmental 
libraries in the College of the City of New York. 
Mr. Bliss’ writings on this subject have been ap- 
plauded by scholars the world over. His Bvblio- 
graphic Classification will enable librarians to put 
into practice what many believe to be the most 
logical system. Others will find it of the greatest 
help in the proper classification of difficult sub- 
jects in their own system. Volume 1 ($10) of 
this work is scheduled for October. It will in- 
clude: classes A-G with complete index, detailed 
explanatory introduction, schedules and tables. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GurIpE. September 1939-August 
1940 annual volume. Published August 28. 
EDUCATION INDEX. July 1939-June 1940 annual vol- 
ime. Published August 14. 

Reapers’ Guipe (UNABRIDGED) July 1939-June 1940 
innual volume. Published July 24 


In Preparation 

Art INDEX. October 1939-September 1940 annual vol 
ume Ready in September 

CHILDREN'S CATALOG. Fourth Cumulated Supplement. 
Ready in September. 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 1940 annual volume. 
Ready in October or early November 

HiGH ScHoot CaTALoG. Third Cumulated Supple 
ment. Ready in September. 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. July 1937-March 1940, 33 
month bound volume. Ready fate Autumn 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. New Edi 
tion. Ready late Autumn. 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs 


Two New Radio Books 

Not so many years ago some one opined that 
The automobile is here to stay.” Recognizing a 
paraphrase of this dictum, we shall add two new 
titles to our present radio list which includes 
Radio Roads to Reading, Radio Censorship, etc. 
James M. Morris, director of drama, and member 
of the production and announcing staff of station 
KOAC, Corvallis, Oregon, is compiling Radio 
Workshop Plays which will contain the plays that 
the station has found most successful on the air. 
For Library on the Air, Marie D. Loizeaux, your 
Associate Editor and member of the publicity 
committee of the A.L.A., is selecting from scripts 
submitted by many libraries those that best ac- 
quaint the public with the multitude of services 
rendered by a library. 


Speech Proceedings 


Eastern Public Speaking Conference: 1940 pre- 
serves the many illuminating addresses that were 
delivered at the association’s annual convention 
this spring. Sir Willmott Lewis, Washington 
Correspondent of the London Times spoke on the 
subject, “That Mysterious Force: Public Opinion.” 
Eugene Meyer, publisher of The Washington 
Post, presided over a symposium on public opin- 
ion polls. The principal speakers were Senator 
Lundeen, George H. Gallup, and H. A. Wichelns. 
In all there are 60 speeches embracing practically 
every phase of the speech field. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Altsheler, Brent. NATURAL History IN 
DEX-GUIDE. 3d ed rev. On the service 
basis 

Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI 
CAN SPEECHES: 1939-1940 Aug. 31 
$1.50 

Bliss, Henry E. BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFI 
CATION EXPANDED. Vol. 1. $10 

deFord, Miriam Allen. WHO WaAs WHEN? 

$4.75 

Ewen, David. LivinG MUSICIANS. 

Garland, J. V. & Phillips, C. F. Discus 
SION METHODS. New Edition Planned 

Johnsen, Julia. INTERSTATE TRADE BAR 

, RIERS. October $1.25 

Harding, H. F. EASTERN PUBLIC SPEAK 
ING CONFERENCE: 1940. $3 

Loizeaux, Marie D. LIBRARY ON THE AIR 
October 

Magriel, Paul D. A BIBLIOGRAPHY O! 
DANCING: 3d supplement $1.50 

Morris, J. M. Rapio WorKSHOP PLAys 
September 1st 

Nafziger, Ralph O. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL NEWS COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND FOREIGN PRESS. 

PAGES FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. 
$3.50, special library price, $2.85 
Phelps, Edith M. UNIVERSITY DEBATERS 

ANNUAL: 1939-1940. $2.25 

READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA 
TURE. On the service basis 

Reading for Background Series. 35c each 
Gunnar, Horn. BACKGROUND READING 

FOR JOURNALISM. No. 12. 
La Manna, Lavinia C. READINGS FOR 
ITALIANS. No. 13. 

Rimkus, Helen E. ELEMENTARY SCHOO! 
LIBRARY IN A CENTRALIZED RURAI 
SCHOOL AREA. $1.25 

Schnapper, M. B. NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
(Reference Shelf) $1.25 

Summers, Harrison Boyd. CoNTEstT DEBAT 
ING. New Edition Planned 

Summers, Harrison Boyd. INCREASING THE 
FEDERAL POWER. $1.25 

Vodarsky-Shiraeff, Alexandria RUSSIAN 
COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 

Yocom, F. L. A List oF SuByEcT HEAD- 
INGS FOR BOOKS BY AND ABOUT THI 
NEGRO. $1 











The Library in Country Schools 


Helen E. Rimkus, librarian of the Clinton Cen 
tral School of Clinton, N.Y., has written of her 
own experiences, her problems and how they were 
met, in her book, Elementary School Library in a 
Centralized Rural School Area. Problems of 
selection, distribution, and organization are among 
those analyzed and for which solutions are sug 
gested. 
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WINGS Over South America 


By FRANCES NORENE AHL 


Here is a splendid book on a timely subject. The author 
with her extensive knowledge of history and government com- 
bines the historical thread—the discussion of political and 
~ ne problems with a thrilling account of travel in the 
air. 


From your bookstore. $2.00 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. | 
or hools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 21st Street New York 








let’s understand 
each other 


ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 


Behavior pettares seen through a_ selection 
of case histories based on the author's ex- 
perience in a government bureau, a school 
clinic, a social agency and a court. book 
for social workers, teachers and club leaders. 


$2.50 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 








STOCK YOUR LIBRARY 


Select Titles from General Catalog and 
Supplementary Lists of 38 year’s accumu- 
lation. More than one million volumes 
of New and Used Books offers a rare 
opportunity to secure many “out-of- 


print” and staple titles at low cost. 
ALL SUBJECTS 
Educational, General, Americana, First Editions, Fine Sets, 


ete. Write for Catalogs. 


COLLEGE BOOK CoO. 


F. C. LONG, Prop. Established 1902 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A LARGER 


NOW 








LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your ae a is! 

library staff. This g 


service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
our continued and care- 


quotations are 
Prompt and 





Your Want List will receive 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed 
within the — Published Price. 
dependable service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 





Opp NUMBER§ 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 








RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


EVERY BOOK BOUND BY 
RADEMAEKERS IS A FOUR 
STAR PRODUCTION. 

* ACCURACY 
* SKILL 
* QUALITY 
* SPEED 














DISCOUNT 


AVAILABLE 


Write for particulars if you have failed to receive a notice of 


HUNTTING’S COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 
AT MUCH LOWER PRICES 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





TRANSPORTATION PAID —ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list cf the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All selections are 
made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


books in the Readers’ Choice. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, with illustrated cover and 
a page of literary notes, except July and August, and sold to libraries for distribution. 


When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the 


season with the June issue, the prices are: 


- 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per 


month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 10 copies, 15c per month; sample copy free. Send all 
orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION 


De LA RocHeE, MAZzo, 1885- 

Whiteoak heritage. Whiteoak ed. Little 

1940 325p $2.50 
“This is the second book in the ,Jalna) 

series following ‘Young Renny’ and pre- 
ceding ‘Jalna.’ It tells of the year which 
followed Renny’s return from the war 
1919-1920. In his absence his father has 
died and Renny is now responsible for the 
estate which has run down rather badly.” 
Huntting 


MAXTONE GRAHAM, Mrs Joyce (ANS- 
TRUTHER) 1901- 
Mrs Miniver, by Jan Struther ,pseud). 
Harcourt 1940 288p $2 


A picture of Mrs Miniver in many moods 
shown thru a succession of episodes such as 
the return to London after the holidays, the 
new car, Christmas, the countryside, Scot- 
land, gas masks, a trip to the dentist and 
journey abroad 


SINCLAIR, UPTON BEALL, 1878- 
World’s end. Viking 1940 740p $3 
The author “has taken the world arma- 
ment industry as a dummy to shoot at, and 
has made his central figure an American 
‘merchant of death’ who is cynical in his 
view of the world, and through whom you 
see the industry playing up to society, to 
governments, to adversaries The period 
precedes and overlaps the first world war.” 
Kirkus 


UNDSET, SIGRID, 1882- 

Madame Dorthea; tr. from the Nor- 
wegian by A. G. Chater. Knopf 1940 
351p $2.50 

The scene is laid in 18th century Norway, 


and the story hinges on the disappearance 
of Madame Dorthea’s husband 


WODEHOUSE, PELHAM GRENVILLE, 1881- 
Eggs, beans and crumpets. Doubleday 
1940 312p $2 
Contents: Ukridge and the old stepper; 
Bit of luck for Mabel; Level business head; 
Buttercup day; Ukridge and the home from 
home; Come-back of battling Billson; Sonny 
boy; Editor regrets; Bingo and the peke 
crisis; Trouble down at Tudsleigh; Bramley 
is so bracing; Anselm gets his chance; 
Scratch man 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ALLEN, ETHAN, 1737-1789 
Holbrook, Stewart H. Ethan Allen. 
Macmillan 1940 283p map $2.50 


“In this combination of biography and 
history, Ethan Allen emerges as a swearing, 
hard-drinking, and blustering free-thinker 
whose daring and impulsiveness helped him 
to capture Ticonderoga for the Americans 
and whose patriotism and honesty led him to 
defend the rights of Vermont against New 
York and other colonies. Bibliography)” 
Booklist 


ARLISS, GEORGE, 1868- 
My ten years in the studios. Little 1940 
349p illus $3.50 


The second volume of reminiscences fol- 
lowing the author's “Up the years from 
Bloomsbury”’ 

The author recounts “the routine of 
picture making, his subsequent holidays, his 
lack of adventures, and the people he knew 
—the Warner brothers, William Archer, 
Winthrop Ames, Darryl Zanuck, and the 
fellow actors and actresses.” Kirkus 


HouGH, HENRY BEETLE 
Country editor. Doubleday 1940 325p 
$3 


Relates ‘the difficulties, mishaps, and suc- 
cesses of a country editor, together with 
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HouGH, Henry B.—Continued 


vignettes of small town personalities, bits 
of local history and color, anecdotes, and 
odds and ends of conversations.” Book-of- 
the-month club news 


HsIEH, PING-YING 
Girl rebel; the autobiography of Hsieh 


Pingying; with extracts from her New 
war diaries; tr. by Adet and Anor Lin; 
with an introduction by Lin Yutang. 
Day 1940 270p $2 

“The personal story of an_ individual 
rebel who is swept by the current of events 
into the broader activities of her buffeted 
country. The picture of the early life of a 
young Chinese girl, fighting against the 
stultifying conventions of family life, makes 
up the most vivid section of the work al- 
though the latter part which shows Hsieh as 
a woman soldier in the Chinese army is 
full of novel material.” Book-of-the-month 


READERS’ CHOICE 


Robert Kintner. Simon & Schuster 
1940 109p illus pa $1 


Paper binding. Quarto size 

Two Washington correspondents have 
told the story of American foreign policy 
from the Munich agreement to the second 
World war. “Every statement of fact, every 
descriptive coloration, every quoted word, is 
the result of as careful and as laborious 
reporting as we know how to do.” Preface 


BROOKS, VAN WYCK, 1886- 
New England: Indian summer, 1865 


1915. Dutton 1940 557p $3.75 


This sequel of “The Flowering of New 
England takes up the thread of the previous 
volume. Partial contents: Dr Holmes’s 
Boston; Howells in Cambridge; Henry 
Adams; Henry James; Aldrich and _ his 
circle; Emily Dickinson; Boston in the 
nineties; The Adamses; Pre-War years 


hee: 25s Mea eiiambasre re 


Me ete asia, 


HUBERMAN, LEO, 1903- 


club news . : ; 

: America, incorporated ; recent economic 

SAPIEHA, VIRGILIA (PETERSON) ksiezna history of the United States. Viking 
1904- 1940 251p $2.75 

Polish profile. Carrick 1940 319p “This short history of the American 


$2.50 economy since the Civil War... falls 


naturally into two parts. The first part, 


“A Polish Prince and an American girl 
meet as students in Grenoble. Nine years 
later, she goes to Poland as bride and 
Princess. It is no easy task for an American 
girl to adjust herself to a strange country 
. . . but the difficulties seem to have been 
surmounted by her tact, grace, and humor. 
Though they often tried her patience, she 
gradually came to understand the age-old 
social and religious customs and traditions 


Chapters I to VI, covers the longer period 
of sixty-five years and brings us through 
the boom of 1929. . . It is a tale of 
the growing power of monopoly. . The 
second section . . . devoted to the events of 
the last decade . . . begins with the crash 
of 1929 and deals largely with the attempts 
of the New Deal to repair the damage and 
to set the wheels in motion again.” 
Preface 


... . and intensity of racial and nationalistic 
feelings.” Library journal LA FARGE, OLIVER, 1901- 
ZINSSER, HANS, 1878- As long as the grass shall grow; photo 
As I remember him; the biography of gtaphs by H. M. Post. Alliance bk. 
R. S. Little 1940 443p $2.75 1940 140p illus (Face of America) 


The author “has set down, under the $2.50 
transparent fiction of a biography of R. S., “A graphic account in word and photo 
the best remembered personal experiences of graph, of the American Indian in his period 
his life... (He went on through the of strength, in his period of physical, 
amusing, pathetic, tragic experiences of an spiritual and cultural deterioration follow 
ambulance doctor to the wider field of re- ing the coming of the white man, and in 
search in bactericlogy. And his success his | od i ll te i 
there carried him afield as an expert to is latest period, today, when he is building 
typhus cam.s in Serbia, to China, to Persia, toward a future of self-respect and func- 
to M xico in search of rats, to Japan.” tional living.” Publishers’ weekly 
Book-of-the-month club review 

A portion of this book appeared in the 
“Atlantic monthly’ under the title: More 
truth than poetry 


LASKI, HAROLD JOSEPH, 1893- 
American presidency, an interpretation. 
Harper 1940 278p $2.50 


Based on lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana on the Patten foundation 

“A scholarly analysis and interpretation 
... by an Englishman .. . of the Presi- 
dency, indicating the traditions, conventions, 
and laws in their relationship to the Cabinet 
and the Congress, and particularly to the 
people themselves.” Library journal 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


ALsop, JOSEPH WRIGHT 
American white paper; the story of 
American diplomacy and the second 
World war, by Joseph Alsop and 
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WEYGANDT, CORNELIUS, 1871- nature and gives some eerten of its 
> ° . . n > . : , - tie >< 2 
a Down Jersey; folks and their jobs, pine scope and its many difficulties; part 
Res sa] h and selands Fundamentals, an elementary treatise on de- 
barrens, salt marsh and sea islands. signing in three dimensions; part 3 Tech- 
Appleton-Century 1940 352p illus nique, tells how to gather and prepare data; 
- $5 part 4 Practice, offers a few problems for 
cy Pe . , » ~soinne ome < 4 rie 
id Partial contents: Sea islands; Englishness the beginner and some case histories 
ry of South Jersey; Piney philosophy; Fox Bibliography 
is } hunting in “the pines’; Red bricks and 
us { blue; Dykes; Blueberries and bears; Walt CAREER BOOKS 
E Whitman in Camden; Charcoal burners; . 
ce ' W ey ~ 
3 Taylor nom: From our a onal Cape Corsy. MERLE ESTES. 1902- 
3 diamonds; Last of the gias owers; : > 
May diamonds; Last of the glass neo Handbook for youth. Duell 1940 316p 
3 Of meeting houses and a meeting; Lapp 65 5 
| spoon from Swedish Jersey; Two fiddlers $2.50 
5 and a ballad singer ; Of cranberries; Lost A handbook for young people petween 
Ww mistletoe; Spanish silver the ages of 16 and 25 that tells how to 
us make use of free or inexpensive agencies of 
3's wast ‘“ ‘ Soe the government in solving their problems 
ry AR l S AN D CRAI I 2 Contents: Tomorrow's work; Jobs; Se 
J : “= . —_ 7 ati ruidance luca ? 
is AcKLEY, Mrs EpirH (FLACK) 1887- curity; Vocational guidance I lucatic n; 
he lid is f nal th Recreation; Health; Home; Farm; Books 
Holiday cares vb you to make; with a for youth; Directory of youth organizations; 
foreword by W. M. Stone and draw- List of youth-serving organizations 
, ings by Telka Ackley. Stokes 1940 HorNuNG, JuLIUS LAWRENCE, 1898- 
os 109p illus $2 Radio as a career. Funk 1940 212p 
1g _ Contents: Materials, methods and ideas; (Kitson careers ser.) $1.50 
—_ “—g- — pare ge a sp Contents: What does radio offer as a 
an = oa Th a + a C cod. career; What is radio; Starting in radio; 
IIs ———' * — ik a — ws a var tae Self-study preparation; Radio operator; 
“ — . " " ec : re ae" ~ oc Radio servicing; Radio engineer; Broad 
- ist Z a ve ’ _ : ~ ] 
od — per la eovad, zo . i ery casting; Television; Government radio serv- 
rift; Artificia ( der cellophane; : 
gh . Gets ene a eee ice; Home study; College training; Non 


1 


Vale e witl a ruftles Lace-paper . . . j 
of lentine ith lace ruffles; peer engineering; Engineering schools listed by 


cards; Cut-out Valentines; Having cards 


he ol angele Ti ia dige ia mee the United States Office of education; Text 
of printed rom ote own aesign, sreetng by oks recommended 
5 cards from olden days . o 
= : eitniea PRUETTE, LORINE, 1896- 
ts ArTS & DECORATION Work +] d f 
- c , . OrKing with words; a survey Of voca 
nd Arts & decoration book of successful ty ‘ties f tu, Sage 
houses, ed. by E. D. Wangner. Mc- — 5 apnea Rg ae Se 
Bride 1940 112p illus $3.50 Funk 1940 210p (Kitson careers ser.) 
‘ = cee , $1.50 
Photographs of both exteriors and inter- ” L.3 ; : 
O- iors, plans and descriptions of attractive _ The author shows what role words ae 
American homes of various types of archi- in communication, in various types of work, 
k 3 tecture, selected by the editors of “Arts and and gives something of the etymology of our 
1) sneer language. In the second part she shows 
q what vocations deal especially with words 
DIVINE, J. A. F. : Bo. journalism, advertising and publicity, edi- 
to- Stained glass craft, by J. A. F. Divine torial work, selling, screen and radio, and 
2 ‘ and G. Blachford; with frontispiece in creative writing 
al, ; . . . 
colour and ninety-two line illus; fore- 
ra word by P. H. Jowett. Warne 1940 FAR PLACES 
in + Beh By sin 
= 115p illus $1.75 
raf : ‘ . " » or Ca on emrep , . y; 
nc- Contents: Outline of the craft; Summary CLARK, SYDNEY AYLMER, 1890- 
of processes ; Design ; Cartoon and cutline; East coast of South America vith S. A. 
Cutting the glass; Waxing up; Leading up, Clark; how to get the most out of your 
soldering and cementing; Painting on glass; trip to Brazil. Uruguay. Parag Seis d 
in Etching; Silver staining; Firing; Fitting a ee ee ee ra 
7 window; Some experiments with glass; Argentina. Prentice-Hall 1940 3159p 
Stained glass as a school craft; Equipment illus maps $3 
ni- tools and materials The author “gives the necessary informa- 
ion VAN DoreN, HAROLD LIVINGSTON, 1895- tion in advance (mode of travel, clothes, 
jon Industrial design; a practical guide. Mc- etc.) ; af ge a —re Memeeicel baci 
2si- G 7 “! ; . Dp . ground; he amalyzes the procedure. nere 
raw 1940 388 . . 
ns, -| ? JOOP illus (Product de is... advice on hotels, places to eat, 
at velopment ser. ) $4.50 things to eat, where to shop and for 
the The book is divided into four parts: what. But his emphasis is on things to see, 


part 1 The new profession, is general in its and how to see them.” Kirkus 
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VAN LOON, HENDRIK WILLEM, 1882- HALDANE, JOHN BURDON SANDERSON, 
Story of the Pacific. Harcourt 1940 1892- 
387p illus maps $3 Adventures of a biologist. Harper 1940 
Contents: Panama canal; Silent on a 281p $2.75 
bench in Darien; Prehistoric Pacific; More Published in England under title: Keep- 
guesswork; Earliest history of Polynesia; ing cool 


Second discovery of the Pacific; Quest of 
the great unknown continent of the south; 
Abel Tasman puts new Holland on the map; 
Jacob Roggeveen; Captain James Cook, R.N. 


THE GOSPEL TRUTH 


ATKINS, GAIUS GLENN, 1868- 


(ed.) Master sermons of the nineteenth 
century. Willett 1940 243p $2 

Contents: Expulsive power of a new 
affection, by T. Chalmers; Spiritual freedom, 
by W. E. Channing; Invisible world, by 
J. H. Newman; Reversal of human judg- 
ment, by J. B. Mozley; Gentleness of God, 
by H. W. Beecher; Three crosses on Cal- 
vary, by F. W. Robertson; Witness of God 
with our spirit, by J. Martineau; Power 
of an endless life, by H. Bushnell; Victory 
of faith, by M. Simpson; Corporate im- 
mortality, by J. Caird; Pillar in God's 
temple, by P. Brooks; Everybody's sermon, 
by G. H. Spurgeon; Good news, by D. L. 
Moody 


GILBERT, GEORGE BLODGETT 


Forty years a country preacher. Harper 


1940 319p illus $2.75 

This autobiography of the man who has 
served the rural Episcopal parishes in Con- 
necticut, for over forty years, is a record 
of a life of service, filled with common- 
sense observations of the world as he has 
seen it 


Partial contents: Unsolved problems of 
science; What is life; What is death; Keep. 
ing cool; Work in compressed and rarefied 
air; Some adventures of a physiologist; Dar- 
win; What next in science; Protoplasm; 
Blood royal; Human biology and politics; 
After-effects of exposure of men to carbon 
dioxide; Society as a biological experi 
ment; Biologist looks at England; Biology 
and town-planning; Is science advancing; 
Why I am a materialist; What is religious 
liberty. Duties of a citizen of a criminal 
state; Next thirty-three years; Marxist 
philosophy; What I require from life 


McEACHRON, KARL Boyer,’ 1889- 
Playing with lightning, by K. B. Mc- 


Eachron in collaboration with K. G 
Patrick. Random house 1940 231p 
illus $2.50 


In this book we are told everything of 
general interest that has been discovered 
about lightning from the time that Stein 
metz first began to play with it in his labora- 
tory to the day, when experts were able to 
“catch” it and study it whenever it struck 
the Empire State Building in New York 


SPENCER, EDWIN ROLLIN, 1881- 
Just weeds; illus. by Emma Bergdolt. 


Scribner 1940 317p illus $2.75 

An informative study of weeds, their use, 
detrimental habits and identification. The 
illustrations make it easy to recognize and 
remember the numerous weeds 
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LOVE, JULIAN PRICE, 1894- 
How to read the Bible. 
204p $2 
“The first six chapters illustrate a number 
of ways of reading the Bible. .. Chapters 
seven and eight are elaborations of what 


Macmillan 1940 
INTELLECTUAL ENJOYMENT 


KASNER, EDWARD, 1878- 
Mathematics and the imagination, ,by, Ed- 





seem to be the best reading units for each 
book of the Bible. .. The last four chap- 
ters deal with available helps toward reading 
and understanding the Bible. Bibliog- 
raphy)"" By way of preface 


HEAVEN AND EARTH 


GAMOW, GEORGE, 1904- 


Birth and death of the sun; stellar evolu- 
tion and subatomic energy; illus. by 
the author. Viking 1940 238p illus 
$3 


Contents: Sun and its energy; Anatomy 
of atoms; Transmutation of elements; Can 
subatomic energy be harnessed; Alchemy of 
the sun; Sun among the stars; Red giants 
and the youth of the sun; White dwarfs 
and the dying sun; Can our sun explode; 
Formation of stars and planets; Birth of the 
universe 


ward Kasner and James Newman; with 
drawings and diagrams by Rufus Isaacs. 
Simon & Schuster 1940 380p $2.75 

“ “Haute vulgarisation’ is the term ap- 
plied by the French to that happy result 
which neither offends by its condescension 
nor leaves obscure in a mass of technical 
verbiage. It has been our aim to extend the 
process of ‘haute vulgarisation’ to those out- 
posts of mathematics which are mentioned, 
if at all, only in a whisper.” Introduction 

“For all who gamble or play cards, who 
love puzzles of any sort, who dabble with 
numbers and their supposed meaning, who 
wonder about space and time, or who just 
enjoy a good intellectual workout with no 
purpose but fun, this is a book for many a 
day in the country or in a soft chair. It is 
good to feel the muscles of one’s mind be- 
coming supple and the wings strong. Yet 
this is no stunt book. Dr. Kasner... 
is a guide who can be trusted, even on a 
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journey to infinity. But it is his wit, his 
joy in his thoughts and the sharing of them 
that makes the book so fascinating.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
WALPOLE, SiR HuGH, 1884- 

Roman fountain. Doubleday 1940 301p 

front $2.50 
Part autobiography, part history, written 
upon the authors return from Rome in the 
early spring of 1939 where he had gone to 
write of the funeral of Pope Pius XI and 
the selection of his successor. His object 
is to show that “immediate history, however 
disturbing and horrible, does not affect at all 
the life of the spirit’ 
YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER, 1865-1939 

Last poems & plays. Macmillan 1940 

126p $1.75 
Contains over fifty poems written from 

1936 to his death in 1939, and two plays 
“Purgatory,” and “Death of Cuchulain” 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


De KruiF, PAUL HENRY, 1890- 
Health is wealth. Harcourt 1940 246p 
$2 


Contents: Live or die; Human erosion; 
Human conservation; Fifth human right; 
Public health is good for doctors; Public 
health needs the doctors; People demand 
public health; Death does not wait 

HESSEL, FREDERICK A. 

Chemistry in warfare; its strategic impor- 
tance, by F. A. Hessel, M. S. Hessel 
and Wellford Martin; with a foreword 
by Crosby Field, and a technical ap- 
pendix. Hastings house 1940 164p 
illus $2 

“A concise, but nonetheless thorough out- 
line of the important role played by chemis- 
try in feeding, clothing, sheltering and pro- 
tecting the soldier, transporting him by land, 
sea and air, arming him with both offensive 
and defensive weapons, feeding his weapons 
with propellant, high explosives, shrapnel 
and gases—describing briefly the chemical 
processes and chemical products required in 
these various functions with the approxi- 
mate quantities used.’” Foreword 


MEN AND MONEY 


CHASE, STUART, 1888- 
Idle money, idle men. Harcourt 1940 
252p illus $2 
Contents: Back of the budget; “Govern- 
ment’’ vs. “Business”; Population curves; 
Penny saved; American business rolls its 
own; Shadow over Wall street; Great 
dam; Design for 1960; Rules of the game; 
Six modest proposals; Men first, money 
second 
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LEEMING, JOSEPH 
From barter to banking; the story of the 


world’s coinage and money. Apple- 
ton-Century 1940 138p illus $2 
“While the story of the development of 
money from barter to banking is traced in 
the following pages, particular emphasis has 
been placed upon descriptions of the numer- 
ous different kinds of money that have been 
used, and are still being used, throughout 


the world. .. Many of the illustrations of 
coins in these pages have been drawn from 
photographs of coins.”” Foreword 


SKILLS AND HOBBIES 


BENNETT, DoroTHY AGNES, 1909- 
Sold to the ladies! or The incredible but 


true adventures of three girls on a 
barge; illus. by Hortense Ansorge. 
Stewart, G. W. 1940 259p illus $2.50 

The account of a huge cargo barge three 
girls bought at auction and converted into a 
floating summer home in Manhasset harbor 


CONSALUS, FRANCES HAMILTON 
Distinctive clothes, how to select and 


make them; an intermediate course, by 
F. H. Consalus, A. G. Tighe, W. H. 
Dooley ,and,; Mayer Rohr. Ronald 
1940 517p illus $2.40 

Partial contents: Analysis of clothing 
needs; Shopping; Adaptation of a com- 
mercial pattern; Fabric decoration; Advanced 
machine work; Children’s garments; Con- 
struction of dresses, coats, suits, and other 
garments; Standards for the selection of 
ready-made garments; Principles of making 
a clothing budget. References at end of 
each chapter 


SIMON, SAMUEL SYLVAN, 1910- 
Let’s make movies; illus. by John Went- 


worth. French 1940 112p illus $1.50 

Contents: Getting the proper equipment; 
Making your camera tell a story; Two 
sample scenarios for amateur use; Let's 
shoot the picture; Some hints on shooting 
outdoors; Photographing indoors; Flicker 
facts on acting and directing; Film editing; 
Nerve and time-savers for the amateur cut- 
ter; Trick photography and effects; Making 
your own titles; How to make trick titles; 
Making your own talking pictures; Making 
money with your camera 


THIS TROUBLED WORLD 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN BUTLER, 1869- 
British empire; its structure, its unity, its 


strength. Dodd 1940 263p maps $2 

Contents: Story of the empire; Geo- 
graphical and maritime aspect of the empire; 
Wealth and resources of the empire; Im- 
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LEACOCK, STEPHEN B.—Continued 
perial government; The dominions; Eco- 
nomics of the empire; Bonds of union; 
Table of the British empire 
References at end of chapters 


MacCorMac, JOHN 
Canada: America’s 
1940 278p $2.75 


Map on lining-papers 

Partial contents: What will America do 
about Canada; Canada retreats from the 
empire and Europe; Isolation is impossible 
for Canada; King of Canada; Is there a 
Canadian nationality; Canadian parties and 
politics; Canada is a mighty land; Canada's 
industry and its problems; Canada’s finances 
and their future 


MILLIs, WALTER, 1899- 
Why Europe fights. 
277p $2.50 


An “interpretation of the broad complex 
of forces and events which led, within 
twenty-one years from the end of the last 
great war in Europe, to the outbreak of an- 
other.”” Foreword 


STODDARD, THEODORE LOTHROP, 1883- 
Into the darkness; Nazi Germany today. 
Duell 1940 311p $2.75 


An account of the author's impressions 
gathered during his long stay in Germany 
after the declaration of war. He shows why 
the Nazi party holds the nation—the youth 
movement, the labor front, women in Ger- 
many, rations of food and clothing, well- 
disciplined program of daily life, life on 
the land and in the factories of a nation 
mobilized for war. 


problem. Viking 


Morrow 1940 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


De LA Mare, WALTER JOHN, 1873- 
(ed.) Animal stories; chosen, arranged, 
and in some part rewritten by W. De 
La Mare. Scribner 1940  lvi,420p 
illus $2.50 


Anthology of fifty animal stories—from 
Aesop's fables to the present day. Each 
story is preceded by a poem. Some are en- 
tirely re-written, in others the author has 
smoothed out rough places and given them 
his own particular touch. For illustrations 
he has selected the quaint, decorative wood- 
cuts from an old “beaste’” book. In the 
preface Mr De La Mare traces the develop- 
ment of the animal folk tale and com- 
ments on the stories 


FLACK, MAR JORIE 
Pedro, by Marjorie Flack and Karl Lars- 
son; with illus. by Karl Larsson. 
millan 1940 96p illus $2 


“Pedro is a small Mexican whose courage 


is boundless. 


Mac- 


He saves the life of his little 
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American friend, Bill, at a rodeo, and as 
reward is promised an éducation by Bil 
father.” Book rev. digest 

Ages 6-10 







FRENCH, ALLEN, 1870- 
Lost baron; a story of England in th 


year 1200; with illus. by Andre Hl 
Wyeth. Houghton 1940 252p illus § 
$2.25 ; 

A castle in medieval Cornwall is tl ‘ 


_— 


scene of this story of the page, Martin, wh 
solved the mystery of the disappearance of 
the lord of the castle, and was instrumental 
in bringing back that same lord to hi 
inheritance 


HARTMAN, GERTRUDE 
Making of a democracy. 
263p illus $1.96 


A discussion for boys and girls of Amer 
ican democracy and its significance. Begin 
ning with the middle ages, it traces the old 
world sources of American political ideals 
and institutions, and indicates the main cur 
rents which led to independence and 
the founding of the American nation upon 
democratic principles 


Day 194( 


KELIHER, ALICE VIRGINIA, 1903 
(ed.) Office workers ,by, Picture fact 


associates. .. Harper 1940 56p illus 
(Picture fact bks) $1 
Contents: First office workers; Office 


workers in action today; If you are planning 


on an office career 


KELIHER, ALICE VIRGINIA, 1903- 
(ed.) Radio workers ,by, Picture fact 


associates. Harper 1940 56p 
(Picture fact bks) $1 

Contents: Radio history; On the air; 
Broadcasting workers; Amateurs; Future of 
radio 


WALDECK, JO BEssE MCELVEEN 
Little jungle village; illus. by Katharina 


von Dombrowski. Viking 1940 176p 
illus $2 

“British Guiana jungles tare; the back- 
ground for the story of two native children, 


left to shift for themselves. In miniature 
and quite realistically, they solve their prob- 
lems of shelter and food, of mutual responsi- 
bility; they meet the normal childish fears, 
and conquer them. And in every way, they 
prove that the native theory that children 
from eight and nine on can live as adults 
is tenable.” Kirkus 
For children from 9 to 12 
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Library Review 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 





This magazine has a very good circulation 
throughout the United States and Canada and 
in South American centres. It is published four 
times a year, and the subscription rate is $2.00 
per annum, paid direct or through local agents. 
This is a modest price to pay for a magazine 
that will keep you in touch with the best that is 
being thought and felt in library work in Europe. 


Annual subscription $2.00 post free 


PS 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. |, Scotland 
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oe Anderson, testifying a few weeks 
ago before the Clarkstown (N.Y.) Zoning 
Board of Appeals, complained that his creative 
processes had been practically stultified by the 
odors from a nearby piggery (at Camp Norge, 
for underprivileged Brooklyn boys). Moreover, 
many a cherished garden had become a rooting- 
ground. But the building of a fine new 200- 
capacity piggery, he continued, would be only 
the beginning of a vicious cycle: If the camp 
got more pigs it would need more boys, who 
would eventually require more pigs, etc., etc., . . 
3 % % The resulting regulation forbids the 
keeping of more than twenty swine at any one 
time in any one place in the township. 

Psychiatrists probably have some very good ex- 
planation for that impulse that sends sensitive 
and retiring creatures—writers, for instance—into 
the glare of footlights. At any rate Edna Ferber, 
who a few weeks ago made her bow as Fanny 
Cavendish in her own The Royal Family, is a 
case in point. 4% % % A presumably authentic 
copy of Benjamin Franklin’s first (at 14) literary 
cffect, a ballad called “The Lighthouse Tragedy,” 
has been unearthed in Boston. It dramatizes 
the then very recent drowning of Capt. Worthilake 
(first keeper of the Boston Light) and his two 
daughters; and its news value eclipsed all the 
patent wretchedness of its Grub Street style. 

When Charles Nordhoff heard that his writing 
partner Norman Hall had decided to invest in 
an electric dynamo in order to bring his Tahitian 
home within the bounds of civility, he remarked, 
boldly and without inhibition, “Ah, Norman Be- 
comes Electric.” 


WAR AND LETTERS 


Noel Coward came to the States some time ago, 
and as soon as he had arranged for the evacua- 
tion of several dozen British orphans (to Holly- 
wood) he made no bones about suggesting that 
all hale and hardy Englishmen here in America 
take the next boat home. A few days later 
Parliament shelved such topics as blockades and 
budgets and listened to the queries of several 
wide-awake M.P.'s who wanted to know Mr. 
Coward's special qualifications for the role of 
“a kind of ambassador to the United States’— 
especially, said they, when Mr. Coward had no 
appeal to democracy in America and did not 
even represent democracy in England. 

Hugh Walpole is Chairman of the British 
Prisoners of War Books and Games Fund. 
Thousands of Tommies have already been 
gladdened; but the money bag, he says, is 
getting empty fast. % % % Clare Boothe, whose 
Margin For Error opened in London August 2, 
returned recently from Europe with a story of 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


her own impressions (Europe in the Spring) 
of the Allied “home fronts.” 

Count René de Chambrun (J Saw France Fall) 
who, with dispatches from General Weygand, 
made a spectacular escape from Dunkirque, 
arrived here on the Clipper several weeks ago 
M2 92 YW Sigrid Undset, after traveling half-way 
around the world, has arrived here with her 
second son, Hans, 21. % 3# $% Late reports on 
Franz Werfel say he is safe in Marseilles; and 
his publishers have signed a sponsorship affidavit 
for his admission to the United States. % % % 
A recent cable from Antoine de Saint Exupéry 
in Bordeaux states all is well. 3% %€ % Georges 
Simenon, mystery-story specialist, is now under 





his own roof near La Rochelle, in German- 
occupied territory. % % % Nevil Shute, who in 


August sent his American publishers the ms. of 
his new Landfall: A Channel Story, contends, 
without any reservation, that “London isn't going 
to be evacuated as an open town, it’s going to be 
fought from room to room, and preparations for 
doing so would surprise you.” “% % % Vera 
Brittain writes her publishers (late in August) 


“At the moment we still wait for whatever may 
be coming to us. ’ She is contemplating a 
book on the various aspects of “civilian life 


under the critical impact of war. . . YE Ve 
Naomi Jacob, who has been living in Sirmione, 
Italy, during the past few years, managed to 
get from the south of France to England. The 
pathetic French people on shipboard, she says, 
could not believe that France had given in 

The Exiled Writers’ Committee of the League 
of American Writers has received word of the 
death of Walter Hasenclever, German dramatist 
and leading exponent of the pre-War (1914) 
expressionist movement, and of Irmgard Keun, a 
German Catholic and an accomplished satirist 
Both deaths were by suicide, and, according to 
the advices received, were motivated by fear of 
immediate capture by German occupying troops 
Hasenclever came of an old German family 
famous for its Democratic political activities in 
the time of Bismarck. Irmgard Keun belonged 
to a wealthy family living at Cologne. The ms 
of her last novel (After Midnight, 1937), a 
well-directed stab at Hitler, was smuggled out 
of Germany to Antwerp, where it was published. 
She was immediately blacklisted by the Gestapo 
and her German property confiscated. 

The bewildered, black-clad Benedictine monk 
who emerged from the Dixie Clipper at La 
Guardia Field, a few weeks ago, was the Rev. 
Paul Strasser, brother of Otto Strasser, bitter anti- 
Nazi and author of Hitler and I. He accused 
the American press of creating a very awkward 
situation by keeping such close notes on the 
whereabouts of his brother, target of the Gestapo. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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| J *,¢ 
|| McKay’s New Editions of 
| 
J 
y fF [: ( || CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
~~ 
GREAT STORIES OF 
» THE SEA AND SHIPS 
k s 
re 
| 
Marion F. LANSING 
Illustrated by Paul Quinn $2.50 
This book will gladden the heart of every li 
braria who has despaired of finding suitabl 
South American material for ‘teen age and 
older group readers. It is a series of 16 bril 
hies and word portraits against the 
c ind that is South America, and it 
makes ¢ South American national heroes 
as real to u is ar our own Lincoln and | 
J eff I r ~ 7 ~ ~ . ~ . ~ 7 
|| GREAT STORIES OF THE SEA AND 
SHIPS. Edited by N. C. Wyeth. 
SONS OF THE ADMIRAL Classic sea stories of all ages and nations 
from Homer to Kipling. Twenty full-page il 
The Story of Diego and lustrations by Peter Hurd. $2.50 
Fernando Columbus GREAT ADVENTURES IN _ HIS. 
SetH Harmon and Harry I. SHUmMwayY TORY AND LEGEND retold by Fred- 
Illustrated by Paul Quinn $2.00 erick S. Hoppin. 
Twenty-five stories of great men and their 
On all your library shelv you will not find famous deeds retold from ancient and modern 
more delizhtful entertainment or sound read history and classic legend with eight handsome 
ing than thi tory of the sons of Columbus illustrations in full color by Edgar F. Witt- 
Diego and Fernando The authors, with a mack, $2.50 
sure touch, have brought to life these two lik 
abl ur ter and at tl me e, sho 
- iets ae a a Bloeee fathe a , ne Illustrated by Arthur Rackham 
has been enthusiastically received by tho — a  @ 
selling for young padi: (hunter GULLIVER’S TRAVELS by Jonathan 
Liter ( Selectic Swift. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE by 
PERFUMES AND SPICES Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Each book contains twelve full-page color 
Including an Account of Soaps illustrations and many black-and-white draw 
. ings by the famous English artist Each $: 
and Cosmetics 
A. Hyatr Verri Newbery Classics 
Illustrated in color and black and white ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES 
by the author $3.00 DON QUIXOTE 
nag ager Domina F ompaivory, Mygeree Be rayon, GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
so it is with perfumes, spices and soaps. Now, JACKANAPES 
for the first time, their valuable and fascinat- 
Se eek ake teeta THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
book as F \ Ta ble ‘giditlon to their all too Each book is well printed on good paper, 
scanty store of material ot subjects. A illustrated with a number of color plates, 
few of the chapter titl are: Romance of bound in durable cloth, and the jackets are 
Spices, Spices and What they Are, Perfumes in four colors and silver. Each $.60 
Past and P ent, Mysterious Ambergris, How | 
Perf Made lawn of oap, anc . P 
ae a Bae che Dawn of Soap, end | Send for our new illustrated catalogue of 
children’s books, giving complete informa- 
| tion on all our classics and other books. 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY | 
B M h || DAVID McKAY COMPANY 
oston, assachusetts | Washington Square Philadelphia 
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LITERARY NECROLOGY 


AuGust 3. Vladimir Jabotinsky, Zionist leader, 
writer, soldier, and crusader for an independent 
Palestine for Jews; at a camp near Hunter, N. Y 
fifty-nine. 


* 
THE W riter AucGust 5. Talbot (Chetwynd) Mundy, British 
adventurer who had been foreign correspondent, 


THE LAST TWELVE ISSUES OF 


“hell-ship’’ seaman, ivory hunter, and cattle- 
CONTAINED: poacher, and then turned author after a Lowes 
East Side thug had banged him on the head with 

46 Articles on Fiction Writing: | a blackjack; at Bradenton, Fla.; sixty-on 
Short stories shortshorts.. novels, || Aucusr 8. Dane Coolidge, popular naturalist 
7 5 ; and writer of Western stories; in California, fol 
21 Articles on Non-Fiction Writing: lowing a long illness; sixty-seven; a Bostor 


‘ ' : Coolidge referred “wide open’ to ‘‘provin 
Essays, poetry, book reviews, feature : lidge, but pee ed ¥ I : 
stories, biography, radio writing, play cial atmospheres. 

writing, humor, etc. 


AuGusT 11. Charles M. Campbell, n 


25 General Articles of Interest to all editor and author of popular books on medicin 
Writers: New York; eighty-eight. 
Editing the manuscript, selling what or 
you write, literary agents, ba kground, AuGust 12. Dr. William Russel, physician and 
plotting, writing as a hobby, etc. medical writer, former president of the Royal 
, , College of Physicians; Scotland; in his ninetiet! 
1000 markets for manuscript sales: year 


Publishers’ mames and _ addresses, 


a sre eS oars | AUGUST 19. Allan L. Benson, one-ti wer 

oma accurate : icouneriet marke ting candidate for the Presidency, journalist, ane | 

information. cellaneous writer; in Yonkers, N. Y.; sixty-eight 
Authors who contributed the above AuGusT 21. Leon Trotsky, exiled Russian revo 
articles included: Oliver LaFarge, Erle lutionary, who escaped assassins’ bullets on May 
Stanley Gardner, Van Wyck Mason, 24, died of a pickax wound just twenty-six hours 
Elizabeth Corbett, Louis Paul, Irving after the assault. A moment before his death 
Fineman, Helen Hull, Burton Rascoe, secretary jotted down a brief declaration, the |! 
Sophie Kerr, Margaret Widdemer, Eliza- of which was. . . “I am sure of victory of tl 
beth Bowen, Arthur Train, Holmes Fourth International. Go Forward 
Alexander, Storm Jameson, W. Somer- 
set Maughsmn, Eric Knight, Faith Bald- AUGUST 21. Ernest Lawrence Thayer, w 
win, Vardi: Fisher, and others. the ever-quoted baseball classic “Casey 

Bat” in two or three hours, died in Santa Bar 


In no other m wwazine do the seasoned Calif., of a cerebral hem rrhage; seven 


veterans give so generously of their Aucusr 22. Sir Oliver Lodge, disti 
z a. . V eC . QUIStiiingu 





very precious time and advice. Surely scientist of the Victorian Era and a leader in 
every ‘ibrary should be equally desirous modern spiritualism, died in Wiltshire, Engl 
of placing in the hands of its readers, in his ninetieth year. With James Jeans, Huxle) 
this magazine with its inspiring, auth and others, a Oliver was genes 
: . te oooh laggesaaa England's truly great in pure scien id wa 
tative, and practical aids to writing for knighted in 1902 by King Edward VII H 
publication. wrote a number of books, scientific and spiritual! 
istic; ane is said to have deposited with the S 
" Paw ‘ ciety for Psychical Research an entirely prepo 
SPECIAL LIBRARY RATE $2.50 terous message, which, he himself stated, w uld 
A YEAR be communicated through a medium in a seri 
of seances and thereby aid in the proof 
Free sample copy on request vival after death. 
SEPTEMBER 5. Dr. Hans Zinsser [see sketch in 
last month’s Bulletin} died in New York Cit 


THE Writer 


The Pioneer Magazine for Literary Workers 


at the age of sixty-one. Portions of his 1 
third-person autobiography (As J] R mbes 





3 Adtinntnn-Gesent, Boston. Mocs | Him) have, since his death, taken on a strangel; 
| prophetic tone: “...In the prospect of death lif 
| seemed to be given a new meaning instead 


of being saddened, he found . . . that 
sitiveness to the simplest experience 
such things that in other years he 1 
have noticed, was infinitely enhanced 


IN THE READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


q THE WRITER IS NOW INDEXED P 
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Books that will be in D 


emand this Season and 





for Many yet to Come 








THE INKY WAY 


A LITERARY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By Alice Hegan Rice 


of an author who found herself 
overnight with the publication of 
nial favorite, Mrs. Wiggs of the 


> Patch. Full of fascinating i: 


MEMORIES OF PEOPLE AND PLACES 
By E. F. Benson 
One of England’s most distinguished men 
By s gives a glowing picture of Eng- 
ind Continental life and of his inter- 
family, up to the outbreak of the 


t war. His pages abound with inter- 





““A heap of recollections . . . shin sting and amusing anecdotes of famous 
ries and multi-colored scraps as ures, among whom are Henry James, 
orth preserving.” Rudyard Kipling, and a host of other men 
Illustra 0 1 ll walks of life $3.00 





MEN AT THEIR 
WORST 


By Leo L. Stanley, M.D. 


| PLAYED THEIR 
ACCOMPANIMENTS 


By Elizabeth 
Harbison David 


L. EMMETT 
HOLT 


PIONEER OF A 





With the coliaboration 





CHILDREN’S CENTURY 


of Evelyn Wells A atin By R.L. Duffus and 
ne fi rofessiona L. Emmett Holt, Jr. 
( S eC f h ‘ ng 
i mus rid, Schu An authoritativ t and 
Quentin. t from Heink. Edward Toh definitive biography of a 
1 experience hun and any oti leading pioneer in the 
y] ; 
ories what | | one wh field of pediatrics in th 
within ! 1 } 
Xu panied — the ountr whose books 
tany att iM ; 
! humorous, all their Worm i a a 
{ oners as they tudied with them Child h been 
A book Pie ne heir live 1 by « million 
: —_ st il timately. her 
Ilustr or Illustrated Illustrate $3.00 














FRONTIERS OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


A HISTORY OF THE UPPER MISSOURI 
VALLEY 


By Harold E. Briggs 


‘Il have never seen a fuller and more spx 
t f the way peop 














THE PAN AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY 


FROM THE RIO GRANDE TO THE 
CANAL ZONE 


By Harry A. Franck and Herbert C. Lanks 


“Th perbly illustrated book on _ the 
Pan Am in Highway offers its readers 
of near-by beauty and in 

It is full of information, historical, 


rchitectural, geographic, ar 
chaeological, all presented in a_ simple, 


icid style.”—Boston 


Transcript. $5.00 


———— I. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 35 W. 32nd St.. New York——— 
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Book-Week and Year-Around Now Ready! 


SERVICE THE NEW 


to School Libraries | 1940 EDITION OF 


A NEW DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED THE 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRA- 


RIES, * classified and equipped with a 
comprehensive subject index. L { N C Oo L N 
A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUS- 


TRATED CATALOG FOR ELEMENTARY R A R yY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, * with a “Curriculum 





Key" to school topics. 

A DECORATIVE POSTER displaying the Buckram Binding . . $16.50 
twenty-four Perkins “Twins” in four-color 

designs. 


Fabrikoid Binding . $18.50 


Check the service that you 
desire and send this slip to | THE FRONTIER 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | | PRESS COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston | Lafayette Bldg. 
* Each of these catalogs covers | BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


the junior high school years. 











CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


+ n+ f 


(According to reports from the pubii ic libraries of we y ur 


FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Tit 
1. Richard Llewellyn, How Green Was My 1. Mortimer Adler, How to Read a Book 
Valley . , ; ; 215 2. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf 
2. Christopher "Morley, Kitty Foyle 176 3. Osa Johnson, 1 Married Ad: 
3. Rachel Field, Al! This mi Heaven To . 92 4. Oscar Levant, A Smatterins ler 
4. Richard Wright, Native Son 74 5. Pierre Van Paassen, Da) Our Y 
5. Louis Bromfield, Night in Bombay 72 6. Halliburton, Richard, Richard Ha 
6. Upton Sinclair, World's End ..... 71 7. Herman Rauschning, The Vo: D 
7. Sholem Asch, The Nazarene . 56 li ES ee PEAT id 
8. Van Wyck Mason, Stars on the Sea 55 8. Hans Zinsser, As 1 Remember Him 
9. Jan Struther (pseud.), Mrs. Miniver 46 9. John Gunther, Inside Europe 
10. Henry Bellamann, Kings Row .. ‘ 14 10. André Maurois, The Art of Living 
COMMENT: The first three titles in each classification remain unchanged from last month 
in the position of the other pe. There are four new titles on the fiction list: World's En § 
the Sea, Mrs. Miniver and Kings Row. On the non-fiction list, Richard Halliburton and As 1 
Him are new. First place on each library's report counts 10 points, second place 9 points 


CHILDREN'S Books: The children’s books most in demand are, in order: Swe Barton, Rural Nurs 


Helen D. Boylston, Daniel Boone, by J]. H. Daugherty, By the Shores of Silver Lat by M I 
Wilder, Little Toot, by Hardie Gramatky, and Swe Barton, Student Nurse, by Helen D. 
* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moir I 


Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, a, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York ( 
burgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seatt Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto 
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ENCYCIO- COOK 
PEDIA 


ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA 


AS SIMPLE AS == = 


SIMPLE INDEX PLAN 
One place to look 


DICTIONARY ARRANGEMENT 


Because the usefulness of a reference set depends largely upon the ease with 
which information can be located, the Wortp Boox Encyclopedia has been or- 
ganized along the simplest possible lines . . . the arrangement of the dictionary. 
“The arrangement is by specific subjects with many cross references which 
makes an index unnecessary’—(Children’s Catalog). ... The unit letter plan 
of the Wortp Boox binds all topics beginning with the same letter into just 
one volume. 

So when the youngsters flock into the library between the hours of 3 and 5, all 
clamoring for help, all asking for information, you save time by simply saying: 
“Just look in volume B of THE Wortp Book Encyctopenia for full information 
on birds”... or, “You'll find the life of Thomas Jefferson in the book marked 
“J” etc. 

But more than that, the direct method of finding material whets the child’s 
interest in further reference work. The easy narrative style of presentation in 
the Wortp Book acts as a further stimulus. And before he knows it, he is 
reading the encyclopedia as avidly as he would read any other exciting, in- 
teresting book. 

Tue Wortp Book Encyctopepia consists of 18 volumes and Guide .. . a com- 
plete, authoritative classification of knowledge . . . over 9,000 pages . . . over 
14,000 illustrations . . . 283 pages of maps and map data. . . presented in direct 
and fascinating style . up-to-the-minute, accurate, comprehensive information 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


35 East Wacker Drive a Chicago, Illinois 


The World Book Encyclopedia 
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Muriel Rukeyser 


ACK trucks, not meadow-larks, are city-bred 

Muriel Rukeyser’s symbols of dawn. The 
energy of engines, not the silence of still-life, 
is a young poet's language. War was the age 
into which she was born (“. . . See us turning 
at breast quietly while the air throbs over 
Sarajevo”), and through her third and remark- 
able book of verse, A Turning Wind, finished on 
the eve of another holocaust, there still runs the 
low and ceaseless roar of war-to-come. 


Muriel Rukeyser was born in New York City. 
December 1913, the daughter of Lawrence and 
Myra Rukeyser. She entered Vassar in the fall 
of 1930, and before she left in 1932 she had 
written what has been called a “painfully mature” 
poem, “Effort at Speech Between Two People.” 
In December (1932) she became literary editor 
of the Student Review, left-wing organ for 
undergraduate consumption. 


Her account of Alabama race-hatred (‘From 
Scottsboro to Decatur’) appeared in the April 
issue. She and two friends had driven South 
to report the trial, hoping to witness a part of 
the victory that would eventually emerge from 
the tremendous issues at stake. But the police 
found them talking one evening to some Negro 
reporters; convoyed them to the railway station; 
and after searching a lone bag (clothes, copy- 
paper, and about thirty Calls to a Negro student 
conference at Columbia) arrested them for 
“contempt of court.” 


Meanwhile Miss Rukeyser had been editing the 
Housatonic, a literary journal of New England 
origin, and had been giving a serious hand to 
verse-writing. Poetry magazine, in April, had 
published three of her sonnets. 


In the spring of 1935 she became associate 
editor of the New Theatre magazine, and left 
this post the following summer. That same year 
her Theory of Flight, title poem of which was 
written only after a grist-collecting course at the 
Roosevelt School of the Air, was chosen for the 
Yale Series of Younger Poets. Critics pounced 
upon the new poet’s “striving for effect,” but 
were, nevertheless, almost unanimous in crediting 
this twenty-one-year-old with a very real inven- 
tiveness and with the wisdom to speak her politics 
“like a poet” and “not like a slightly-worn 
phonograph record.” 

Life and Letters Today, the London magazine, 
sent Miss Rukeyser, in the fall of 1936 to Spain 
to cover the first Peoples’ Olympiad, proposed 
as an anti-Nazi celebration of the workers’ sports 
clubs of Europe and America—and an active 
retort to Hitler's Olympics. Before her return 
to the States, she worked with the Spanish 
Medical Bureau. 





MURIEL RUKEYSER 


The first section (“Book of the Dead”) of 
U.S.1, which appeared in the late spring of 
1938, was originally conceived as part of a long 
poetical evaluation of the Atlantic Coast, from 
Maine to Key West. A Turning Wind, Miss 
Rukeyser said, projected “some of the valid 
sources of power which have come down to us. 

Miss Rukeyser is now at work on a biography 
of Willard Gibbs, the physicist, whose life, she 
believes, explains in part our present dilemma 
The rebuilding of countries, she says, is the new 
revolutionary science: our hope must be ‘“‘safe 
and steadier . . . to be worked for continually, 
not shouted before its time.”’ 

B. ALSTERLUND 


NOVEMBER BooK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Hemingway. 
Scribner 


Literary Guild 


Born in Paradise, by Armine Von Tempski. Duell 


Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: Jerry at the Academy, by Elmer E. 
Ferris. Doubleday 

Older girls: The Lost Locket, by Ethel Parton. 
Viking 

Intermediate group: Blue Willow, by Doris Gates. 
Viking 


Primary group: Mister Ole, by Richard Bennett 


Doubleday 
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HELP YOUR READERS PREPARE NOW! 


2 Radio Books for 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
TRAINING 


(Military and Industrial) 





Make these two outstanding Ghirardi radio 
books available to your young-men readers 
who want to learn more about radio subjects 


in preparation for National Defense activities. 
At this time these texts are of particular importance, 
since they provide basic training in all the different 
branches of radio. They are used in the training 
schools of the U. S. Army, Navy and Coast Guard. 
They are used and recommended by CCC camps. 
They have been included in most lists of “selected” 
and “recommended” titles for industrial training for 
National Defense by libraries, vocational and trade 
schools, and governmental agencies. ecause of 


their unmatched excellence, they are used and 
praised by more radio schools and students than 
any other radio books in the world. 

Written by the internationally-known radio engi 


neer and instructor, Alfred A. Ghirardi, these books 
are epecially adapted for home-study, with hundreds 
of clear illustrations and helpful review questions 
to assist beginners. 


RADIO PHYSICS COURSE 


by A. A. Ghirardi 
This comprehensive train 
ing text of nearly 1,000 


pages gives a thorough back 
ground of radio fundamen 
tals in its 36 big Chapter 
Sections and explains every 


phase of radio—including 
electricity, television, sound, 
cathode-ray tubes, photo 


all made clear 
and easy to understand by 
Ghirardi in his simple, 
readable style No previous 
technical training necessary 
not even mathematics. Li 
report this book 


electric cells 


brarians 


has the largest actual reader 


demand of any radio book 
on their shelves. 972 pages 
508 illus. 856 review ques- 
tions $4 





MODERN RADIO SERVICING 


by A. A. Ghirardi 


“A practical text on 
the theory, construction 
and use of modern radio 
servicing equipment 
(and) the rapid = sys- 
tematic methods and 
techniques of radio 
servicing in all its 
branches”—from A.L.A. 
list of selected titles for 


Industrial Training for 
National Defense, by 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, 
Detroit Public Library. 


This is a complete course 
on testing and repairing ra- 
dio receivers and other 
electronic devices by the 
most modern ‘‘factory meth 
ods’’. The only book of its 
kind 1300 pages. 708 illus. 
720 review questions. $4 

Free descriptive circulars on request. 
Order directly from us or from your dealer. 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBL. CO. 


45 Astor Place Dept. WB-90 New York, N. Y. 
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The Ganadian 
Geographical Journal 


Official publication of 
The Canadian Geographical Society 
IN THE READERS’ 
LITERATURE 


INDEXED 
PERIODICAL 


Now 
GUE TO 


Canada’s authoritative Journal which 
has for its sole object the advance- 
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Louis Paul 


OUIS PAUL, novelist and short-story writer, 
was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., December 4, 
1901, the son of Gustave J. and Anna A. (Baker) 
Paul. His family moved to Woodhaven N.Y., 
and he was sent to the local public schools. A 
dashing blond vaudeville actress named Mae West 
lived only a few doors from the Pauls, and on 
her periodic visits home she filled the neighbor- 
hood children with a kind of puzzled idolatry. 
When the United States entered the World 
War, Louis Paul joined the army—'‘mud, . . . sore 
feet, and guys from all over the country with 
the funniest accents.” Then came a three-year 
odyssey, in the course of which his mind turned 
often to poetry. And little did he care whether 
this “fragile music of dreams’ was published 
or not. The discovery, however, that his hair 
was coming out in bunches and that poets simply 
weren't bald brought this idyllic interlude to a 
sudden end. Out on the Pacific Coast he ran 
through one job after another—road-builder, 
hospital orderly, movie extra, motorman, elevator- 
operator, typist, miner, and ditch-digger. Then 
he shipped as a sailor—a miserable specimen, 
constitutionally—but he managed, nevertheless, to 
become enamoured of the “‘sea’s miraculous 
beauty.” 

In December 1924 he was married to Mary 
Engargiola, a Sicilian girl who had come to 
America and had lived in Woodhaven. Louis 
Paul at one time contemplated a career in music; 
but although he was an accomplished pianist, 
that inner circle of genius looked somewhat 
impregnable. Then he tried painting, but his 
folio was, at best, that of an academician’s under- 
study. After assuring himself that he had not 
overlooked the smallest dormant talent in one 
of the more obscure but equally fine arts, he 
decided, about the fall of 1932, to devote every 
ounce of energy to writing. His wife, a certified 
public accountant, had complete faith in him 
and pledged herself breadwinner for a period of 
five years (should it take him that long to find 
a market) if he would tend to the house-work 
and shopping. Except for a few bleak intervals 
when they lived on nothing but doughnuts, it 
was a very tolerable experiment. During one 
of Mrs. Paul's illnesses he worked at night as 
an elevator starter and used the best of the day 
on a novel. But when a publisher's reader, 
whose opinion Paul had long respected, turned 
it down, his exuberance began to wane. However 
it finally emerged in 1935 as The Pumpkin 
Coach. 

Before finishing his second novel he decided 
to turn his attention to a potentially more profit- 
able field—the short story. The very first one 
he wrote, “No More Trouble for Jedwick,” 
was accepted by the first magazine he sent it to 
(Esquire) and won the first prize ($300) among 
the O. Henry Memorial awards for 1934. It was 
a not-overdone story of a Southern Negro—and 
a dramatic example of how inhumanity breeds 
inhumanity. 





LOUIS PAUL 


In a fair amount of travel Paul had witnessed 
more than his share of decadence, and he was 
thirsty for a cleaner air. With ‘‘no better equip- 
ment than a full heart’’ he had written, in that 
quite tumultuous first novel (The Pumpkin 
Coach) the tale of a guileless Samoan boy's year 
in America. Some critics detected a certain 
“pyrotechnic brilliance,’’ and some called it sadly 
overwritten. 

In the three succeeding years came: A Horse 
in Arizona, a picaresque tale covering the last 
days of the World War in Europe and the 
‘twenties here in America; Emma, containing a 
generous portion of psychological wisdom with 
an unfortunate success-story leaning; and The 
Wrong World, “not the literature of disgust’ 
but “charm, humor, tenderness’’ whereby, in 
the opinion of many, the author of The Pumpkin 
Coach noticeably redeemed himself. His recent 
Passion for Privacy represents a shift on to the 
plane of “daffy” literature, with a humor that 
is said to be worthy of Wodehouse. 

Louis Paul is dark and heavy, with sparse 
black hair and brown eyes; he dresses carefully, 
is generous and eager, and wears a “perpetual 
air of indignation’’ which never asserts itself. 
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